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On October 21, 1947, the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
by a vote of 40 to 6, with 11 abstentions, established a Special Balkan 
Committee for the purpose of continuing the work of the Commission 
of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents and of at- 
tempting to find a solution of the Greek problem. 

In September 1947 the Department of State published The United 
Nations and the Problem of Greece which told the story of the 
Commission of Investigation and of the deliberations of the Security 
Council concerning the recommendations of the Commission. This 
special supplement to the Department or Strate BULLETIN reviews 
the discussions and recommendations of the General Assembly con- 
cerning the Greek problem; it also analyzes the evidence which came 
before the Subsidiary Group of the Commission of Investigation and 
which outlines in some detail the nature of the assistance that 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia have been giving to the Greek 
guerrillas. 

This material has been prepared by Harry N. Howard, Special 
Assistant in the Division of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian Affairs, 
Department of State. Dr. Howard served as an Adviser to the 
United States Delegation on the Commission of Investigation Con- 
cerning Greek Frontier Incidents and is at present a member of the 
United States Delegation on the Special Balkan Committee. 

















THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND THE PROBLEM OF GREECE’ 


Reference of the Greek Problem to the 
General Assembly 

Following the Soviet veto on August 19, it was 
dear that the Security Council would be unable 
toreach any decision as to the Greek problem. For 
this reason the United States on August 20, 1947, 
referred the problem of “Threats to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of Greece” ? 
to the General Assembly. 

That the question was of a serious character was 
indicated by the Secretary of State, in his address 
of September 14, the eve of the opening of the 
General Assembly, before the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations. Touching on the 
Greek problem, he said: 

... there are serious matters in the political and secur- 
ity field which require prompt action by the Assembly. 
We are particularly concerned with the aid and assistance 
which are being provided by Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania to the guerrillas in Greece—a direct threat to the 
territorial integrity and political independence of that 
country. We seek nothing in that situation but the protec- 
tion of the Greek people which is their due under the 
Charter. We have no interest beyond the pacification 
of that troubled area. The solution must be the cessation 
of the threat—and we earnestly hope that the General 
Assembly will be able to devise means for accomplishing 
that end.’ 

On September 15, the Deputy United States 
Representative at the Seat of the United Nations, 
Herschel V. Johnson, introduced a resolution in 





"See The United Nations and the Problem of Greece, 
Department of State publication 2909. 

"DN. doc. A/344. 

"BULLETIN of Sept. 21, 1947, p. 542. 

‘U.N. doc. 8/552. On Sept. 11, Mr. Johnson wrote to 
Andrei Gromyko, who was President of the Security Coun- 
il, requesting that the Greek question be placed on the 
Provisional Agenda of the next meeting of the Security 
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the Security Council, according to which that body 
would request the General Assembly to consider 
the dispute between Greece on the one hand and 
Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria on the other 
hand and to make recommendations which it 
might deem appropriate. Mr. Johnson pointed 
out that, in so acting, the Security Council would 
not only be indicating its faith in the General As- 
sembly but would also be making a contribution 
to a successful solution of this troublesome issue; 
furthermore— 


In so doing, the Council avoids the necessity of terminat- 
ing the Subsidiary Group of the Balkan Commission of 
Investigation which is now in the area. The Council 
would, therefore, be able to exert some influence towards 
the stabilization of the situation pending the General As- 
sembly’s decision as to what, if any, recommendations to 
the parties concerned, to the Security Council or to the 
Members of the United Nations it might decide and desire 
to make.® 


There was some opposition to as well as consid- 
erable support for the American resolution. Dr. 
Joza Vilfan, of Yugoslavia, thought a question of 
substance, not of procedure, had been raised * and 
was opposed to the resolution, although he had no 
objection to discussion in the General Assembly, 
where the Yugoslav Delegation would have a full 
opportunity to point out “the slanderous char- 


Council in order that steps might be taken in accordance 
with article 12 of the Charter, to enable the General As- 
sembly to make recommendations with regard to that dis- 
pute. See U.N. doc. S/550, For text of resolution as finally 
adopted by the General Assembly, see p. 1121 of this 
SUPPLEMENT. 

®See U.N. doc. S/PV/202, pp. 1-25, for Mr. Johnson’s 
remarks. 

* Idid., pp. 26-40. 
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acter of the accusations of the Greek Government” 
and to call attention to the “responsibility of the 
foreign protectors” of the Greek Government. But 
the question should remain on the agenda of the 
Security Council, Dr. Vilfan thought, until it 
“agreed to take measures which would result in the 
re-establishment of Greek independence”. All that 
had happened merely confirmed the accuracy of 
the Yugoslav charges, he indicated, and in pro- 
posing the resolution the United States was sim- 
ply attempting to “find excuses” for its “policy in 
Greece advancing further grave accusations and 
speaking of a so-called aggression on the part of 
the northern neighbours of Greece”. He stated, 
furthermore, that it was American policy which 
represented “a direct danger for peace and inter- 
national security”, and which, therefore, required 
“that action be taken by the Security Council”. 

Dr. Evatt, the Minister for External Affairs of 
Australia, on the other hand, pointed out that the 
resolution of the United States had nothing to do 
with the merits of the case but was simply a matter 
of procedure in getting the problem before the 
General Assembly and in enabling that body to 
make recommendations.’ That was all there was 
to the matter—“99.9 per cent of the speech made by 
the representative of Yugoslavia was like flowers 
that bloom in the spring—in other words, it had 
nothing to do with the case”. 

Alexander Kyrou, of Greece, indicated that Dr. 
Vilfan’s views as to independence or democracy 
were not shared “by other countries.”* Mr, de 
Souza Gomez, of Brazil, favored the American 
resolution since there remained “no other way of 
dealing with this very important question, upon 
which rests in very large measure the prestige of 
the Security Council, than to seek the recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly”.° 

It remained for Mr. Gromyko, however, to de- 
liver the basic attack against the American reso- 
lution, seconded by Dr. Lange, of Poland. In 
refuting the point raised by Dr. Evatt, Mr. Gro- 
myko declared that the American proposals were 
“not proposals of a procedural character; they are 
proposals relating to the substance of the Greek 


* Ibid., pp. 41-50. 
® Tbid., p. 51. 

* Ibid. 

” Thid., pp. 52-77. 
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question”.*° Speaking as the Representative of 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Gromyko regretted that the 
Security Council had not succeeded in taking ef. 
fective action, although, he said, he had repeatedly 
attempted to demonstrate that the various Ameri- 
can resolutions could not lead to a settlement of 
the Greek problem, since they had all aimed “at 
protecting and defending those who were in reality 
responsible for the situation that had arisen in 
Greece, and at accusing States which had no con- 
nection whatever with the serious situation that 
had arisen in Greece”. In significant contrast, 
he said, the Soviet Union had submitted proposals 
which did look toward a genuine solution, al- 
though, unfortunately, a majority of the Security 
Council had been unable to take “an effective 
decision upon the Greek question”. The new 
American proposal, he contended, was of a piece 
with earlier moves and was not submitted “in a 
spirit of collaboration”. Indeed, some had re- 
ferred— 


to this new step by the United States as a piece of very 
fine diplomacy. I can only say that it is not fine diplomacy, 
and that the methods used are not fine methods, Both 
the diplomacy and the methods are very crude. The 
United States Government and the United States repre- 
sentatives seem to think that they are bound to pursue 
such a crude policy in this Greek question. 


There were three reasons for the Soviet position. 
Adoption of the American proposal would mean, 
in Mr. Gromyko’s view, (1) the confessed failure 
of the Security Council to solve the Greek problem; 
(2) the removal of the subject from the agenda of 
the Security Council, a step which would not be 
in the interest of the United Nations; (3) failure 
to strengthen the authority of the General Assem- 
bly and impairment of the authority of the Secu- 
rity Council. The American resolution, he main- 
tained, represented a “senseless step”, and no at- 
tempt had been made to “conceal the fact” that 
it was merely aimed at obtaining “the greatest 
possible number of votes” for the handling of the 
case in the General Assembly. The American pro- 
posal, according to Mr. Gromyko, would only make 
the situation more difficult and would complicate 
the finding of a solution in the interest of peace. 
The Soviet Union, in contrast to the position of 
the United States, was, “of course, interested in 
a solution of this question, as of all such questions, 
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from the point of view of the development and 
maintenance of good international relations and 
international peace.” 

Mr. Johnson did not share Dr. Vilfan’s point 
of view, nor did he feel that Mr. Gromyko’s state- 
ment was in entire conformity with the facts. 
He indicated that the American proposal was 
simply one for taking the necessary steps to enable 
the General Assembly to deal adequately with the 
Greek problem. He also pointed out— 

The fact that the action was approved and recommended 
by nine Members of the Council and did not meet with 
the concurrence of the Soviet Union Delegation is again 
a matter entirely within the right of the Soviet Union 
Delegation, but it does not give the Soviet Union the 
right to say that all the other nine members are neces- 
sarily always wrong, and are working against the interests 
of the United Nations in the Security Council: that is 
amatter of opinion.” 

There was, in any case, no power which could 
prevent the General Assembly from discussing the 
Greek question, and it was a matter of simple 
courtesy for the Security Council to take a meas- 
ure envisaged under article 12 of the Charter.” 

Dr. Lange, of Poland, opposed the American 
resolution and felt that the responsibility of the 
Security Council should not “be abandoned light- 
heartedly”.* There were still possibilities for 
reaching agreement, and “if the good offices of the 
Polish delegation are of any assistance, they are 
always at the disposal of the Council.” 

Mr. Mevorah, of Bulgaria, also entered the dis- 
cussion and repeated some of his earlier statements 
before the Security Council, because of his belief, 
he said, that the Security Council could “still tri- 
umph over its difficulties” if it would resume its 
study of the Report of the Commission of Investi- 
gation, although, he maintained, the majority of 
the Security Council had hitherto “refused to study 
the contents of the Report”. Mr. Mevorah made 
the somewhat amazing statement that the frontier 
incidents which led the Security Council to take up 
the Greek question had been put aside by the Com- 
mission. He then remarked that if the Security 
Council examined the Report it would discover 
“one capital fact”, namely, “that in Greece there 
has been open and massive intervention on the part 
of the United Kingdom and the United States; 
that this intervention on a large scale is generally 
admitted”. It would also find that there was an 
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accusation “that on one particular occasion a parti- 
san crossing the frontier into Bulgaria received 
arms and ammunition”. Mr. Mevorah said he 
could “only emphasize that it is our duty to succor 
refugees who come over our borders”. If the 
Security Council would only follow Mr. Mevorah’s 
advice, he felt, there would be no necessity of seek- 
ing a solution from the General Assembly. 

Dr. Vilfan, in replying to Dr. Evatt whom he 
had possibly misunderstood, stressed that he really 
welcomed an opportunity to have the Yugoslav 
case stated before the General Assembly, but said 
he was fearful that as a consequence of the adop- 
tion of the American proposal the Security Coun- 
cil could not discuss the Greek problem for at least 
six weeks.“ He was convinced that after the re- 
cent political crisis in Greece, in which Mr. So- 
phoulis had emerged as Premier, probably a 
majority of the members of the Security Council 
would like to revise their views as to the situation. 

Mr, Johnson then pointed out that the effect of 
the American resolution was merely to give the 
General Assembly the power of making recom- 
mendations under article 12, not of removing the 
problem from the Security Council’s agenda,” 
although both the Soviet and the Yugoslav Repre- 
sentatives had seemed unaware of this. Since 
Dr. Vilfan seemed unable to understand the Amer- 
ican resolution, M. Parodi, of France, sought 
to clarify the matter by pointing out that there 
were only two possibilities:*” (1) to delete the 
question from the agenda and transfer it to the 
General Assembly; or (2) to request the General 
Assembly to make recommendations, as the Amer- 
ican resolution had proposed. He could not, there- 
fore, understand the Yugoslav argument and saw 
nothing to prevent the General Assembly and the 


* Ibid., pp. 77-80. 

2 article 12 (1) provides: “While the Security Council 
is exercising in respect of any dispute or situation the 
functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the General 
Assembly shall not make any recommendation with re- 
gard to that dispute or situation unless the Security 
Council so requests.” 

* U.N. doc. S/PV/202, pp. 81-90. 

* Ibid., pp. 91-95. 

* Ibdid., pp. 96-102. 

* Ibid., pp. 102-105. 

* Ibid., pp. 106-112. 
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Security Council from being seized of the ques- 
tion at the same time, “so long as there is reasonable 
hope that we can come to some result in the Secu- 
rity Council”. On the other hand, M. Parodi 
thought it useless “merely to hear the old argu- 
ments over again without reaching any result”. 

Mr. El-Khouri, of Syria, was uncertain as to 
the American proposal, since he did not expect 
that the General Assembly would make recom- 
mendations to the parties, but felt that if it did, 
the Greek question “should be deleted from the 
agenda of the Security Council”. However, no 
one could say that the Security Council had “failed 
to find a solution for the problem”. The Security 
Council had found solutions and had made resolu- 
tions, “but they could not be carried out because 
of the intervention of the unanimity rule”. In 
Mr. El-Khouri’s view the “unanimity rule” should 
“be reconsidered in some way in order to render 
it less harmful than it is now ...”. No harm, 
however, would result from referring the Greek 
problem to the General Assembly, even if little 
could be expected of it in the positive sense. 

Mr. Heba, of Albania, did not approve reference 
to the General Assembly, any more than did the 
Representatives of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, and 
also suggested that the Report of the Commission 
be examined.** The “facts” in the case simply 
proved, according to Mr. Heba, that the whole 
trouble had been caused by the Greek Government, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

Before proceeding to a vote on the American res- 
olution, Mr. Gromyko, as President of the Security 
Council, indicated once more that he could not 
accept any proposals which removed the Greek 
question from the agenda of the Security Council, 
contending that, in fact, if not formally, the Amer- 
ican resolution would have that effect.2° In his 


* Tbid., pp. 112-120. 

* Ibid., pp. 116-22. 

* Tbid., pp. 126-31. 

"Article 27 provides that “Decisions of the Security 
Council on procedural matters shall be made by an affirma- 
tive vote of seven members.” Paragraph 8 states: “Deci- 
sions of the Security Council on all other matters shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven members including 
the concurring votes of the permanent members; provided 
that, in decisions under Chapter VI, and under paragraph 
8 of Article 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain from 
voting.” 
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of seven members, including the concurring votes 4s 
of the five permanent members. Mr. Johnson chal ihe pr 


lenged this ruling since the American resolution i, wa 
related to the internal procedure of the United proce 
Nations, and declared that it could not be consid. propo 
ered “as a matter of substance to be covered by] Th 
paragraph 3 of article 27 of the Charter”? MrJyith 
Gromyko rejected this interpretation, but indi-},gain 
cated that whether the question was one of pro-} dent | 
cedure or of substance was a matter not subject} mled 
to the ruling of any President of the Council. The] that, 
Security Council would have to make a special] meml 
decision.”® to be 

Despite a motion on the part of Dr. Lange to] dure, 
adjourn, the discussion continued, with Col. Hodg. | sgait 
son of Australia contending that the question was | dure. 
purely procedural in character.** fore 

Before formally submitting the American reso- } rejec 
lution to a vote, however, Mr. Gromyko wanted } of th 
to make certain explanations both as President of | W 
the Council and as the Representative of the Soviet | Pres 
Union. Referring to the preparation of the Char- | the | 
ter at San Francisco and citing the agreement | Cha 
among the five Great Powers as to the matter,* | othe 
Mr. Gromyko contended that the positive decision } othe 
that a proposal is procedural or substantive in my! 
character could be taken only when there were a. 
concurrent votes of all the permanent members Re 
of the Security Council. According to Mr. E 
Gromyko, two conclusions followed: (1) that the 
question of procedure or substance be regarded as } *8" 
a “preliminary question”; and (2) that the posi- 
tive decision could be made only when there ex- 
isted the supporting votes of the five permanent | U¢ 
members. He noted that the United States, the 
United Kingdom, China, and France had acted | int 






cil, 
*U.N. doc. S/PV/202, pp. 181-32. tha 
* Idid., p. 132. om 
* Tbid., pp. 136-40. the 


“For text of the agreement reached at San Francisco, 
see especially The United Nations Conference on Inter | th: 
national Organization, San Francisco, California, April 2% | th 
to June 26, 1945. Selected Documents. Department of er 
State publication 2490, pp. 751-754, 
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16 propmntrary to this agreement and did not negotiate 
artepajrith the Soviet Union on the question.” Sir 
ag ” JWexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom did 
ve votgfitt 28Tee with Mr. Gromyko, although he accepted 
, voll the principle of the agreement at San Francisco. 
> | 1M. Parodi also thought it logical to vote first on 
; chal. the primary proposal and to consider later whether 
lution it was necessary to vote on the question of 
Jnited mocedure or substance, as Mr. Gromyko had 
onsid. proposed.?” 
ed by] The American resolution was then voted on, 
' Mrjvith only Poland and the Soviet Union voting 
indi-jygainst it.22 Mr. Gromyko, thereupon, as Presi- 
 pro-|dent and as Representative of the Soviet Union, 
abject | led that the resolution was one of substance and 
The] that, since it was rejected by one of the permanent 
ecial | members, it had failed to pass. The vote had then 
to be taken on the question of substance or proce- 
ge to} dure, with Poland and the Soviet Union voting 
lodg- | sgainst considering the question as one of proce- 
1 was | dure, and Syria abstaining. The resolution there- 
fore failed,” the President declaring that it was 
reso- | rejected because “one of the permanent Members 
nted | of the Security Council voted against it.” 
nt of } When Col. Hodgson of Australia challenged the 
oviet | President on the ground that the agreement among 
har- | the Five Powers at San Francisco was not in the 
nent | Charter and, therefore, did not bind either the 
er,” | other 50 members of the United Nations or the 
$102 | other members of the Security Council, Mr. Gro- 
® 2 | nyko readily admitted that this was the case. Dr. 


Lange, however, based the position of the Soviet 
Mr. Representative on article 27 of the Charter. Mr. 
the | Johnson also thought that, “under the existing 
agreements and under the Charter”, Mr. Gromyko 
oai- ) had acted within his technical rights “in deciding 
ex- { that this matter was, from his point of view, not a 
ent | question of procedure”. Mr. Johnson protested 
“against the use by the Soviet Union of its power 
inthis case”, which frustrated the will of the Coun- 
cil, which had “been freely expressed”, namely, 
that the General Assembly “be free to make rec- 
ommendations in this case without prejudice to 
co, | the issue”. Mr. Johnson, thereupon, proposed 
er- | that the question simply be taken off the agenda of 
% | the Security Council, and that the Secretary-Gen- 
| eral be instructed to place all records and docu- 
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ments in the case at the disposal of the General 
Assembly. Although this action would destroy 
the Subsidiary Group of the Commission of Inves- 
tigation, Mr. Johnson felt that “we must free the 
great Assembly of the United Nations to discuss 
and make recommendations in this matter, if it 
sees fit”.*° This resolution was approved, with 
only the Soviet Union and Poland voting against 
it. 

The General Committee of the General Assembly 


Having lost its maneuver in the Security Coun- 
cil to prevent the General Assembly from discuss- 
ing the Greek problem and making recommenda- 
tions thereupon, the Soviet Union sought to pre- 
vent action in the General Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly when that body considered the mat- 
ter on September 17.* During the course of the 
discussion, Mr. Gromyko declared that no threat 
to the political independence or territorial integ- 
rity of Greece existed from Albania, Bulgaria, or 
Yugoslavia. Instead, there was “a situation made 
more difficult daily by the interference of foreign 
Governments in the internal affairs of Greece, a 
situation which was aggravated by the presence of 
British troops”. Ambassador Warren R. Austin, 
of the United States, however, declared that the 
request for inclusion on the agenda had been made 
in accordance with the provisional rules of pro- 
cedure and that the General Assembly itself could 
decide on inclusion. He justified the request on the 
basis of Secretary of State Marshall’s address be- 
fore the General Assembly in which he indicated 
that the Security Council had failed to reach a de- 
cision and stated that the General Assembly could 
not remain “a mere spectator while a Member of 
the United Nations is endangered by attacks from 
abroad”. Hector McNeil, of the United King- 
dom, in reply to Mr. Gromyko, pointed out that 





"U.N. doc. S/PV/202, pp. 156-161. 

* Thid., p. 162-165. 

* Ibid., p. 167. 

* Ibid., pp. 167-171. 

” Ibid., pp. 172-173. See also U. N. doc. 8/555 for reso- 
lution. 

* Ibid., pp. 176-188. 

“=U. N. doc. A/BUR/SR. 35, pp. 5-6. 
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successive Greek Governments had all “specifically 
agreed to the presence of British troops”, and re- 
called that similar allegations before the Security 
Council had been dismissed. Finally, by a vote of 
twelve to two, the General Committee decided to 
recommend that the question of “threats to the po- 
litical independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece” be placed on the agenda of the General 
Assembly. 
Opening Statements in the General Assembly 
Regarding the Greek Problem 

Although the Greek problem did not come im- 
mediately before the General Assembly, it was 
natural, in view of its recognized importance, that 
frequent references should be made concerning the 
problem. The U. S. Representative, George C. 
Marshall, in outlining the attitude of the United 
States with respect to a number of problems, on 
September 17 spoke of the question of Greece and 
stressed its importance.* The U. S. Representa- 
tive declared that “a supreme effort” is required 
if we are “to succeed in breaking through the 
vicious circles of deepening political and economic 
crisis”. That, he continued, was the reason the 
United States had placed on the agenda of the 
General Assembly the question of threats to the 
political independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece. He outlined the case as follows: 


The history of the Greek case in the United Nations is 
well known to this Assembly. You are aware that the 
Security Council, last December, adopted a resolution 
establishing an investigating commission to inquire into 
the situation along the northern frontier of Greece and 
report the facts to the Security Council. You know that 
the Commission and its subsidiary group, by large majori- 
ties, have attributed the disturbances principally to the 
illegal assistance and support furnished by Yugoslavia, 
Albania, and Bulgaria to guerrilla forces fighting against 
the Greek Government. The extent or effectiveness of 
such assistance to the Greek guerrillas is not the point 
at issue here. It is a universally accepted principle of 
international law that for one nation to arm or otherwise 
assist rebellious forces against another government is a 
hostile and aggressive act. Not only has this principle 
been upheld in a number of famous cases in international 


“U.N. doc. A/PV/82, pp. 46-47; BULLETIN of Sept. 28, 
1947, pp. 618-622. See also the address of Ambassador 
Austin before the American Association for the United 
Nations on Sept. 20, 1947, ibid., p. 626. 

“U.N. doc. A/PV/82, pp. 71-72. 
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law, but it has also found expression in internationg) urity 






agreements. The majority of the members of the Security 
Council have recorded their support of this principle by 
their action in this case. One permanent Member of th 
Security Council, however, has three times vetoed fh 
efforts of the Council to deal with the situation. 

This Assembly cannot stand by as a mere spectaty 
while a Member of the United Nations is endangered by 
attacks from abroad. If the United Nations should fajj 
to protect the integrity of one small state, the security 
of all small states would be placed in jeopardy. Th 
inability of the Security Council to take effective action 
in this case passes a grave responsibility to the General 
Assembly. Iam confident that the General Assembly will 
not fail to meet this responsibility. It must do so if 
the Organization is to carry out its fundamental purposes, 

The United States Delegation will therefére submit to 
the Assembly a resolution which will contain a finding of 
responsibility; call upon Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo 
slavia to cease and desist from rendering further assist- 
ance or support to the guerrillas in Greece; establish a 
commission to assist in the implementation of these recom- 
mendations and to investigate the facts with regard to 
compliance therewith ; and make other appropriate recom- 
mendations to the states concerned. 


Mr. Modzelewski, of Poland, however, declared 
that the issue of peace in Greece was simply that 
one “cannot rule or support a government against 
the will of the overwhelming majority, and even 
of the people as a whole”.* Any attempt to pin 
the responsibility for “the civil war” in Greece on 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, he declared, 
would not lead to peace. Mr. Modzelewski re- 
called that in January and February 1946 the Pol- 
ish Delegation had refused to “broach the issue of 


the aims and intentions” of the British Govern- | 


ment in sending troops to Greece, but he was now 
convinced that the presence of British forces had 
“become the cause of a continuing state of civil 
war” in Greece. For this reason, he maintained, 
that— 

the United Nations should defend the sovereign rights 
of the Greek nation to decide upon its own destiny, and 
the United Nations should request the withdrawal of for- 
eign troops from Greece and the cessation of foreign 
interference into the affairs of the Greek people. The 
Greek nation, for which the Polish people have for long 
had feelings of profound sympathy, has heroically resisted 
the brutal invasion of Mussolini and Hitler, and has proven 
by history that it can steer its own course. 


When Dr. Evatt, of Australia, spoke on Septem- 
ber 18, he cited the case of Greece as “an excellent 
illustration of the frustration, the futility, and 
the positive injustice caused by applying an indi- 
vidual veto in cases where the majority of the Se- 
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urity Council is attempting to exercise concili- 
story jurisdiction in a dispute between nations”.* 
After briefly tracing the history of the case, but 
apparently not wishing to enter into the merits of 
the question, Dr. Evatt stressed “the over-riding 
point for the delegates, that after months of labour 
the proceedings in the Council have been prac- 
tically nullified. Accordingly, the Assembly will 
have to redress the balance and step in and exer- 
ise its jurisdiction of what is appropriate accord- 
ing to its sense of what is just in this great matter 
of international security”. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, chairman of the Delegation of 
the Soviet Union, also spoke on September 18 * 
but made only brief reference to the Greek prob- 
lm. The charges leveled by the United States 
against Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were 
‘utterly arbitrary and without any proof”, accord- 
ing to the Soviet Delegate, and went beyond the 
wnclusions of the majority of the Commission 
of Investigation. He contended that even these 
wnclusions would “not stand any criticism if one 
is to take any serious approach to the data on 
which the conclusions are purported to be based”, 
and that it would not, moreover, be difficult to 
prove that the Report was “full of contradictions 
und gross exaggerations which deprive its con- 
dusions of any importance or significance what- 
soever”, 

The discussion continued on September 19, with 
Dr. Arce, of Argentina, noting the misuses of the 
; veto.*’ Ambassador Dendramis, of Greece, began 
his remarks by charging that “at this very mo- 
ment”, Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were 
‘sending arms and ammunition across the borders 
into Greece to destroy the political independence 


j nd the territorial integrity of a Member of the 


United Nations”.** Mr. Dendramis traced 
briefly the history of the problem, citing the work 
of the Commission of Investigation and the Soviet 
vetoes which had frustrated the work of the Secu- 
tity Council. Mr. Dendramis declared that Greece 
was the victim of an international crime, and indi- 
cated that whatever the form of government of a 
country, “that government must respect the right 
of other peoples to make their own choice free from 
outward compulsion”. He challenged the idea 





| that British and American assistance constituted 


“unlawful interference in the internal affairs of 
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Greece”, noting that the Greek people were “pro- 
foundly grateful” for the assistance which they had 
received, despite Communist assertions to the con- 
trary. Dendramis also pointed out that the issue 
was not one of reconciling rival ambitions among 
the Great Powers, but one of principle, to decide 
“whether the purposes and pledges in the Charter 
of the United Nations are to be fulfilled and re- 
spected. To compromise respect for the principles 
of the Charter would amount to destroying the 
Charter itself. . . . It is up to this Assembly to 
decide whether or not United Nations is to be a 
constructive force for peace and justice.” 

Jan Masaryk, the Foreign Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, in his address of September 20 ® declared 
that Czechoslovakia was vitally interested in the 
establishment of peace in the Balkans and believed 
that a “healthy condition in Greece” could be 
achieved only through the initiative and efforts 
of the Greek people. He asserted that it was not 
sufficient to proclaim an amnesty; it was equally 
“necessary to assure real freedom of action to the 
people”. In the view of the Czechoslovak Dele- 
gation: 
the results of the investigation by the United Nations Com- 
mission do not justify such one-sided language as we heard 
in this hall, addressed to the neighbors of Greece. The 
Czechoslovak delegation cannot agree with the standpoint 
based on allegations which are not factually established, 
for in our opinion such a standpoint will not bring about 


order and security, but further disagreement and strife. 
The Greek people deserve well of all of us. 


Mr. Chamoun, of the Lebanon, made some com- 
parisons * between the Greek situation and that in 
Palestine. If it were true that the northern neigh- 
bors of Greece had furnished arms and other fa- 
cilities for revolt in Greece, he denounced them. 
On the other hand, he would like to see the Repre- 
sentative of the United States also denounce, “with 
equal warmth, the activities of the nationals of 


“U.N. doc. A/PV/83, pp. 52-56. 

*U.N. doc. A/PV/84, pp. 92-95. Mr. Stolk, of Vene- 
zuela, felt that the skill with which the problem was han- 
dled would determine the formula for the establishment 
of good relations in the Balkans. Ibid., p. 37. 

* U.N. doc. A/PV/85, p. 31. 

*U.N. doc. A/PV/86, pp. 32-43. 

* U.N. doc. A/PV/87, pp. 36-37. 

“ Toid., pp. 56-57. 
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certain other powers who further illegal immigra- 
tion on a large scale, directed against the Arab 
people of Palestine and against the inviolability 
and integrity of their territory”. 

M. Bidault, the Foreign Minister of France, was 
well aware of the seriousness of the Greek problem 
and of the consequences likely to follow failure to 
reach a solution, since the “civil war” had been 
“aggravated by foreign elements and ideological 
passions”.“ This situation was precisely a case in 
which the United Nations was obligated to act and 
to propose a solution. Although the French Del- 
egation would have some amendments to propose 
concerning the American resolution, to M. Bidault 
it seemed that— 
it should be unanimously agreed to set up or maintain 
appropriate bodies instructed to go to the spot, to investi- 
gate the situation and make all necessary recommenda- 
tions. No country should oppose the work of such a com- 
mission by alleging that it has no responsibility in the 
lengthening of the conflict, for it would have there the 
opportunity of proving it has been accused in vain. 

The French Delegation expressed the desire to 
approach the problem impartially and with a con- 
cern for peace. 

In his vigorous address of September 22, 
Hector McNeil, the acting head of the United 
Kingdom Delegation, also dealt briefly with the 
Greek problem.“ Recounting some of the suc- 
cesses of the United Nations, Mr. McNeil, never- 
theless, indicated the “political and public dis- 
appointment”, stating that this had grown pri- 

marily from “the slow paralysis which the world 
has been forced to watch creeping over the Se- 
curity Council”. One of the positive achieve- 
ments had been the sending of the Commission 
of Investigation to Greece—“a distinctive inter- 
national event” which “could have proved a most 
encouraging example” of the kind of help which 
the United Nations could give to any nation. Mr. 
McNeil reminded the General Assembly that it was 
aware of the circumstances which had led the 
United States to place the Greek question on its 


“ Jbid., pp. 63-64. 

“U.N. doc. A/PV/88, pp. 51, 64-65. 
* Ibid., pp. 107-110, 121. 

“U.N. doc. A/PV/89, pp. 20-21. 

* Ibid., pp. 26-61. 
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agenda. But he did not stop at this point, although 
he said he had no intention of dealing with the 
“ludicrous picture” which Mr. Vyshinsky had 
painted “of poor little undefended, terrorized So- 
viet Russia trembling at the threats from Athens 
and Ankara”. He ridiculed the Vyshinsky state. 
ment that Greece was a menace to her northern 
neighbors, and declared that no one was impressed 
by such a statement since everybody knew that the 
Greek forces were “in the ratio of about one to 
five of the three adjacent states” which allegedly 
feared “Greece’s ambitious intentions”. But he 
did comment on the Vyshinsky statement that the 
American charges against Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia were “utterly arbitrary and without 
any proof”, and on his further statement that the 
conclusions of the Commission were barely sup- 
ported by only six members of the Commission, 
Mr. McNeil declared that that, of course, was 
“quite untrue” and “the conclusions which Mr, 
Vyshinsky dismiss as utterly arbitrary are, of 
course, endorsed by eight out of eleven members 
of the Commission. Two out of those who did not 
approve the conclusion were, strangely enough, 
the Soviet and Polish Governments.” 

Mr. Lopez, of Colombia, in a passing reference 
to the Greek problem,“ noted the abuse of the veto, 
the lack of binding strength in both General As- 
sembly and Security Council recommendations, 
and the desire to appoint another commission. Dr. 
Despradel, of the Dominican Republic, thought 
it entirely justifiable that the United Nations 
should continue to carry out a full investigation.“ 

The Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia, Mr. Simic, 
however, had entirely different ideas concerning 
the Greek problem.** In the first place, he con- 
demned the entire policy of the United States with 
respect to Unrra and denounced the “Truman 
and Marshall plans”. He charged that the war 
in Greece was “being waged against a freedom- 
loving people with American money”. Except for 
Greece, in his opinion, the “so-called ‘Balkan prob- 
lem’” had been solved by victory and liberation, 
and, in contrast to Greece, the Balkan nations had 
thrown off their yokes and were “living free and 
independent . . . in mutual harmony and friend- 
ship”. The entire responsibility for the situation 
in Greece, according to the Yugoslav Foreign Min- 
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ister, lay with the reactionary Greek Government, 
ghich was dominated by “active quislings” and 


_|mpported by British arms and American money. 


Nor did Mr. Simic agree with Secretary Marshall 
wncerning the conclusions of the majority of the 
Commission of Investigation. He repeated all 
that had been said in the Security Council and 
yondered why it had not been stated in the Report 
of the Commission that the principal Greek wit- 
nesses Were not criminals or people who had been 
tortured into producing false testimony. Mr. 
Simic was quite certain that, had the Commission 
been guided by “scrupulous conscientiousness, in- 
vestigating only facts, without political considera- 
tions,” it would, “without doubt, have ascertained 
..» the guilt of those who, as defendants, want 
to become simultaneously prosecutors and judges”. 

Mr. Simic also thought it interesting that the 
United Kingdom and the United States, both of 
which had been giving assistance to the Greek 
Government, should accuse the neighbors of 
Greece of interfering in the internal affairs of that 
ountry. Was it really possible, he asked, “that 
such a feeble smokescreen can conceal from this 
Assembly whose policy it is to intervene in the 
internal affairs of Greece?” It was true that the 
Security Council had had this problem on its 
agenda for nine months, and, in Mr. Simic’s view, 
mly the fact that the Soviet Representative “was 
able to check a decision which was obviously un- 
just, discriminatory, and harmful not only to the 
Greek nation but to the cause of peace in general” 
had prevented that body from taking a measure 
| proposed by the United States which would have 
wought grave injury to Greece, to the United 
Nations, and to world peace itself. As the result 
ofan American maneuver, he said, the problem 
had now been brought before the General Assem- 


th { bly, but he felt the only real solution of the question 


a Bb 


lay in the withdrawal of British and other troops 
from Greece and in allowing the Greek people to 
make their own decisions “freely and democrati- 
cally”, 

Although the Representative of Turkey, Selim 
Sarper, regretted the failure of the Security Coun- 
til to solve the Greek problem,“ Mr. Manuilsky, 
the Foreign Minister of the Ukrainian S. S. R., re- 
peated, in somewhat different language, all the 
tharges made by Mr. Vyshinsky.** His remarks 
| concerning Greece, therefore, struck a very famil- 
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iar note. In his view—he had brought charges 
against Greece in August-September 1946—both 
the United Kingdom and the United States had 
violated “peace and security in the territory of 
Greece”, which had been brought into “political 
bankruptcy” by the monarcho-fascist regime in 
that country. Moreover, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, which were “violating the Char- 
ter of the United Nations every day”, were mak- 
ing recommendations to the General Assembly to 
act contrary to the Charter. Even worse, he con- 
tended, they were spreading “legends” about Mr. 
Gromyko, who had “voted in the Security Council 
against the proposals of the United States of Amer- 
ica and of the United Kingdom, and who blocked 
the taking by the Security Council of decisions 
about the Greek question”. He asked what the 
particular Greek question was. 

Is it that falsified Greek question, the incorrect Greek 
question which now has been submitted to the General 
Assembly, and which is nothing but a crude repetition of 
the precedent of the Ems dispatch of Bismarck, or is it the 
true Greek question which was raised in the Security 
Council by the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic in 
January 1946, and which was raised by the delegation of 
my country on 25 August 1946? The latter is the true 
Greek question. 

The real question then, in his opinion, was the 
existence of a monarcho-fascist government sup- 
ported by British arms and American money, and 
the true issue was that “some” were attempting to 
use Greece, along with Italy and Turkey, “to start 
a war in the Balkans”. It was all a matter of 
obtaining Mediterranean bases, he continued, and 
Greece and Turkey had been selected because they 
represented “the strategic gate” leading to the 
Black Sea and the heart of the Soviet Union. To 
implement these nefarious plans of the United 
Kingdom and the United States, according to Mr. 
Manuilsky, the Security Council had established a 
Commission of Investigation, a majority of whose 
members wrote “a contradictory and confusing re- 
port” in which “fantasy” had replaced “facts”, 
and “fabrication” had been used instead of “logic” 
and “truth”. Greece was simply being handed 
over to those who needed the country as a “basis 
for the carrying out of their expansionist plans”. 
This was the real “essence of the Greek question”. 


* Tbid., p. 64. 
* Idid., pp. 73-97. 
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The essence, he concluded, was not “that monstrous 
political diversion, that international distortion 
under the screen of which Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia are being accused of jeopardizing the 
independence and political integrity of Greece”. 
The General Assembly concluded the general de- 
bate at the morning session on September 23, when 
it began a discussion of the report of the General 
Committee on the provisional agenda.** Mr. 
Leontic, of Yugoslavia, objected to the inclusion 
of the Greek question on the agenda, making the 
statement that the Commission of Investigation 
had proved “that the essence of the Greek question 
lies in the presence of foreign troops in Greece and 
in the systematic interference by the United King- 
dom and the United States in the internal life of 
Greece since 1944”. Mr. Leontic also insisted that 
the Greek problem, which had been on the agenda 
of the Security Council until its removal on Sep- 
tember 15 by action of the United States “because 
the United States delegation did not want such a 
solution to be found,” should not go before the 
General Assembly. Although this was, according 
to Mr. Leontic, merely a maneuver on the part of 
the United States, Yugoslavia had “no reason to 
fear a public and fundamental discussion of the 
Greek question”—its opposition was based on 
principle. Ambassador Austin replied very 
briefly to the Yugoslav Representative, since all 
members of the General Assembly were familiar 
with what had occurred in the Security Council 
concerning the Greek case. He concluded: 

After making the great promises to the whole world 
which it has made in its Charter, the General Assembly 
cannot afford to stand by as a mere spectator while a small 
member of the United Nations is in danger from attack 
from abroad. If there is any one doctrine which runs 
through the entire Charter, it is the doctrine of security 


in which we have undertaken to support small states, as 
well as large, against aggression. 


“For the remarks of Mr. Trygve Lie, see U.N. doc. 
A/PV/90. The provisional agenda may be found in U.N. 
doc. A/392. 

“U.N. doc. A/PV/91, pp. 16-25. 

” Tbid., pp. 41-50. 

* Tbid., p. 61. 

U.N. doc. A/C.1/190. 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/192. 
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There was no further discussion of the point and 
the General Assembly voted 38 to 6, with 9 absten. 
tions, to include the Greek question on its agenda® 


The Discussion in the Political and Security 
Committee of the General Assembly 


A Hearing for Albania and Bulgaria 


Following the decision to place the Greek prob. 
lem on the agenda, the Political and Security Com. 
mittee of the General Assembly began its discus. 
sion of the problem on September 25. 

As early as September 21, N. Mevorah, the 
Representative of Bulgaria, had written to the 
Secretary-General complaining of the Greek “cal. 
umnies” against Bulgaria, and had asked to be 
heard, promising “not to abuse the patience of 
the representatives and to be satisfied with a very 
small allowance of time in which to carry out 
my task.”** Two days later, on September 23, 
Mr. Heba, the Representative of Albania, also 
complained against the “entirely unfounded accu- 
sations against Albania”, and asked that “all steps 
[be taken which were] necessary to enable the 
Albanian delegation to participate in all the forth- 
coming debates on the Greek question in the United 
Nations General Assembly”.®* 

At the first meeting of the Committee a letter 
was read from Dr. Aranha, the President of the 
General Assembly, advising the First Committee 
to permit Representatives of Albania and Bulgaria 
to be heard concerning the Greek problem." In 
reality there was no opposition, in principle, to 
hearing them, although there was general agree- 
ment with Mr. Johnson, of the United States, who 
thought the Representatives of Albania and Bul- 
garia should not be heard “unless they accepted 
in advance, for the purpose of the dispute, the 
obligations of pacific settlement provided for in 
the Charter.” 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/193. 

“For the discussion see U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/60, pp. 
1-4. Albania and Bulgaria had accepted this obligation 
under article 35 (2) of the Charter on Dec. 17, 194 
For convenient summary see The United Nations and the 
Problem of Greece (Department of State publication 2909), 
pp. 1-2. Note especially references to articles 11 (2), 32, 
and 35 in the remarks of Unden, Spaak, Delbos, and 
Entezan. . 
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On the other hand, Mr. Gromyko and the other 
members of the eastern European states held that 
the presence of the Albanian and Bulgarian Repre- 
sentatives was a prerequisite “to enable the Com- 
mittee to study the question objectively”. Mr. 
Gromyko felt that— 


Bulgaria and Albania could not be asked to bind them- 
gelves even before they had stated their case. These two 
States could not be subjected to obligations more oner- 


ous than those applicable to Member States by being™ 


forced to submit in advance to the Assembly’s decisions, at 
atime when the Members of the United Nations had only 
recommendations before them. This would virtually 
amount to a refusal to allow those States to be heard. 

Dr. Evatt, of Australia, supported the American 
view, although he considered that even if Albania 
and Bulgaria refused to accept the conditions in 
question, they could still be heard without being 
“admitted to take part in the discussions as mem- 
bers”. Finally, M. Spaak, of Belgium, submitted 
the following resolution, which was adopted by 38 
votes to 6, with 5 abstentions: 

The First Committee enquires of the representatives of 
Albania and Bulgaria if their Governments are prepared 
to agree to apply the principles and rules of the Charter in 
the settlement of the Greek question. 

The Albanian and Bulgarian Representatives 
were informed of the decision on September 25 © 
and replied on September 27. Mr. Heba, of 
Albania, declared that his Government was “the 
expression of the free will of the Albanian 
people”, * that its “every act was inspired” by the 
principles of the United Nations, that all parties 
should be heard, and he added: 

..« While respecting fully the principles of the United 
Nations Charter, the Government of Albania cannot con- 
sent to Albania’s absolute right to submit explanations 


and deny the allegations of the opposing parties being 
made subject to any condition whatsoever. 


Mr. Mevorah * whose Government, as well as 
that of Albania, had applied for membership in 
the United Nations and, he asserted, had long since 
been devoted to its principles, was really “aston- 
ished that such a question should be asked” of him 
“in these unusual circumstances.” He felt that his 
sitting at the Committee’s table— 


should be insisted upon by the Committee itself, because 
otherwise the Committee would not be able to solve the 
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important and complicated problems assigned to it by the 
Assembly without hearing the interested parties and es- 
pecially without hearing the accused after having listened 
to the accusers. A decision taken in our absence would 
be seriously weakened in its authority. 

It was clear that neither Albania nor Bulgaria 
had given any indication at all as to accepting any 
obligations with respect to the dispute, as Dr. 
Evatt noted on September 27.% Although they 
could not, therefore, be invited to participate in 
the discussion “with full powers”, it was felt that 
they should be heard in their own defense. Since 
there was general agreement with this point of 
view, M. Spaak submitted this resolution which 
was approved (subject to an amendment) by 39 
votes to 1, with 11 abstentions: 


The Governments of Albania and Bulgaria having failed 
to furnisk a satisfactory reply to the request made to them 
by the First Committee, the latter has decided to hear 
the statements of the Bulgarian and Albanian delegations 
on the Greek question and requests them to place them- 
selves at the disposal of the Committee in order to reply 
to any questions which may be put to them. 


The Albanian and Bulgarian Representatives 
were notified immediately of the action of the 
Committee.” 


The Substantive Discussion of the Greek Problem 


The debate on the substantive problem at issue 
was opened before the Committee on September 
25 with a statement by United States Ambassador 
Johnson, the importance of which was attested 
by the presence of Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall and John Foster Dulles, a representative 
of the U. S. to the Second Session of the General 
Assembly. After delineating the five Soviet vetoes 
in connection with the Greek problem, Mr. John- 
son declared that “the inability of the Security 
Council to take effective action in this case passes a 
grave responsibility to the General Assembly to 
uphold the Charter and carry out the fundamental 


U.N. docs. A/C.1/194 ; A/C.1/194/Corr. 1. 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/197. 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/198. 

” U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/62, pp. 6-10. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/200. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/60, pp. 46; U.S. Mission Press 
Release 218, Sept. 28, 1947. 
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purposes of the United Nations”. Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia had been accused of hostile 
and aggressive acts against Greece. Mr. Johnson 
stated that “failure of the United Nations to pro- 
tect one small state can only endanger the security 
of other small states. The failure of the General 
Assembly to meet this issue squarely would in- 
evitably lead to the belief that acts of this kind 
would be tacitly condoned in the future.” Mr. 
Johnson then summarized some of the evi- 
dence, pointing out that eight members of the 
Commission of Investigation had concluded that 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia had assisted 
the Greek guerrillas, and that nine members had 
submitted proposals for pacific settlement of the 
dispute. Mr. Johnson also pointed out that the 
Subsidiary Group had accumulated evidence of 
increased assistance to the Greek guerrillas, and 
he noted that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
had refused the Subsidiary Group the right of 
entry into their territories, It seemed established, 
he continued— 


that Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia had violated the 
principle of international law according to which a State 
should not assist bands which were in rebellion against 
their legal government. In those circumstances, could it 
be said that Yugoslavia, which was a Member of the 
United Nations, and Albania and Bulgaria, which had 
applied for admittance, had respected the principles estab- 
lished by the Charter, and in particular, that they had 
settled an international dispute by peaceful means? 


Following his address, Mr. Johnson introduced 
a resolution * in which the General Assembly was 
asked to find Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, 
in contravention of the Charter of the United 
Nations, guilty of having “given assistance and 
support” to the Greek guerrillas. A “cease and 
desist” order was also contained in the resolution. 
It was recommended that Greece on the one hand 
and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the 


@ U.N. doc. A/C.1/191. Compare with the United States 
resolutions of June 27 (U.N. doc. 8/391), July 29 (U.N. doc. 
S/PV/170, pp. 2-41), and Aug. 12 (U.N. docs. 8/471 and 
$/472/Add. 1). Compare also with the resolution of the 
Security Council, Dec. 19, 1946 (U.N. doc. 8/339). For 
convenient reference see The United Nations and the 
Problem of Greece (Department of State publication 
2909), pp. 38-39, 51, 75-77, 78-79. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/61, pp. 1-9. 


other renew diplomatic and good-neighborly rela. 
tions, provide frontier conventions for the regula. 
tion of frontier incidents, cooperate in the settle. 
ment of problems arising out of the presence of 
refugees within their frontiers, and study the prac. 
ticability of reaching agreements for the voluntary 
transfer of minorities. It was also provided that 
a special committee be established in order (1) to 
observe the compliance of the four Governments 
with these recommendations and (2) to be available 
to assist the four Governments in the implementa- 
tion of the recommendations. It was also pro- 
posed that the four countries concerned cooperate 
with the special committee. If necessary in the 
interest of international peace and security, the 
special committee was authorized to recommend 
the convocation of a special session of the General 
Assembly “as a matter of urgency”. Headquarters 
were to be in Salonika and, with the cooperation 
of the four Governments, the special committee 
was to “perform its functions in such places and in 
the territories of the four States concerned as it 
may deem appropriate”, A report was to be given 
to the 1948 session of the Genera] Assembly and 
to any earlier session which might be called to con- 
sider the Greek problem, together with such in- 


terim reports to the Secretary-General as the com- | 


mittee might deem appropriate. The committee 
was to begin work as soon as practicable and to 
remain in existence pending a new decision of the 
General Assembly. An adequate staff was to be 
provided and the Secretary-General was to enter 
into a “standing agreement with each of the four 





pets : 
to rer 


in OPE 





governments concerned to assure the special com- 
mittee, so far as it may find it necessary to exercise 
its functions within their territories, of full free- 


dom of movement and all necessary facilities for — 


the performance of its functions”. 


The discussion continued on September 26% _ 


with a long statement by Dr. Bebler, of Yugoslavia, 
who declared that Mr. Johnson’s accusations had 
“contained no proof” but were “based solely on the 


report of the Commission of Investigation which 


was only an investigating, not a judicial body”. 
Then followed the repeated assertions with respect 
to the Greek witnesses, who had been “criminals, 
drunkards or forced witnesses”, and the charges 
concerning the “monarcho-fascist” government in 
Greece, which, it was said, rested on British bayo- 
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nets and American money. Dr. Bebler went on 
to remark that— 


Mr. Gromyko had been correct in the Security Council 
in opposing resolutions which would allow carte blanche 
to those who desired the continuation of such a policy by 
the Greek Government and by the Great Powers in Greece. 
On the other hand the United Kingdom and the United 
States rejected all resolutions aimed at calming minds 
in Greece. They rejected even the Polish resolution, which 
pot no blame on Greece. 


This was curious reasoning, indeed, since only 
the Soviet Union and Poland had stood out against 
the resolutions of the United States and of Aus- 
tralia looking toward a settlement of the problem 
of Greek frontier incidents, and only Poland and 
the Soviet Union had supported the resolutions 
offered by Mr. Lange and Mr. Gromyko. How- 
ever, Dr. Bebler continued : 


The significance of the new and more violent United 
States accusations showed a desire to pursue that country’s 
policy still further. In considering the accusations certain 
major facts had to be taken into account: the presence 
of British troops, the control exercised by the United 
States, and the aggressive spirit which certain powers en- 
couraged in the Greek Government. All were designed 


} to prepare new steps against the northern neighbours of 


Greece, and smelled of the dynamite of a new war. The 
Assembly was being asked to sanction such a policy. 


General Romulo, of the Philippines, did not 
share Dr. Bebler’s views and thought it not neces- 
sary to repeat all the arguments which had been 
heard both by the Commission and by the Security 
Council on numerous occasions. Mr. Johnson 
agreed with this remark and, noting Dr. Bebler’s 


] numerous citations of the Greek opposition press, 


stated that “the astonishing fact was not that such 
statements were made but that their authors were 
still alive, while similar articles in other countries 


) would have resulted in their authors being hailed 
before so-called People’s Courts and hanged”. 


Mr. Manuilsky, the Foreign Minister of the 
Ukrainian §.S.R., who could not agree to the clos- 
ing of the discussions, challenged Mr. Johnson’s 
conclusions as unfounded, and charged that since 
“Innocent states were being accused”, a “long de- 
bate would be necessary”. Mr. Slavik, of Czecho- 
slovakia, essentially agreed with Mr. Manuilsky, 
noting that, as a lawyer, he had read the Report 
of the Commission and had found it decidedly un- 
convincing—all the responsibility “must be placed 
on the Greek Government”. 
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Mr. Gromyko opened the discussion on September 
27, repeating the views which he had expressed 
in the Security Council. Once more he charged 
that the essence of the Greek problem lay in the 
“fact” that a reactionary regime had been fastened 
on Greece by Great Britain and the United States, 
and pointed to the memorandum of the EAM, with 
its lists of arrests and executions, as proof of his 
charges. During the discussions in the Security 
Council, Mr. Gromyko had insisted that the Greek 
Government’s accusations against Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia were “merely an attempt 
to camouflage the true causes for the situation” in 
Greece. The majority of the members of the Se- 
curity Council, Mr. Gromyko said, “had adopted 
an attitude of support for the Greek allegations, 
thereby allowing themselves to be led astray by a 
political diversionary manoeuvre, the object of 
which was to maintain an anti-democratic regime 
based on external aid”. Reviewing the history of 
the case, Mr. Gromyko declared that the Soviet 
Union had raised no objection to the establishment 
of a Commission of Investigation, “although it was 
obvious that the real object of this body was not to 
pacify relations between the States involved”. 
The only “fact” established by the Commission, in 
Mr. Gromyko’s view, was that thousands of Greek 
citizens, especially Macedonians, had taken refuge 
in the neighboring countries in order to escape the 
terror in Greece. Mr. Gromyko once again chal- 
lenged the evidence before the Commission, and 
declared that the Security Council had been pre- 
vented from drawing “the logical conclusions” and 
adopting genuine solutions by “the attitude of the 
United States”. The establishment of a new com- 
mission, as proposed by the United States, was 
unjustified, since the “alleged frontier incidents” 
were all provoked by the Greek military clique. 
The only way to end the trouble, asserted Mr. 
Gromyko, was to “request the Greek Government 
to cease provocation and to re-establish normal 
relations with her northern neighbours”. The 
fact that Greece was willing “to sacrifice her sover- 
eignty and independence” with respect to such a 
commission was not necessarily an example to be 
followed by Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/62, pp. 1-6. For EAM memoran- 
dum see U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/56. 
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Mr. Gromyko charged the United States with forc- 
ing Soviet vetoes in the Security Council in order 
to improve its position in the General Assembly. 
He also castigated both American and British pol- 
icy in Greece, noting that “the sending of 18,000 
[sic] American military instructors to Greece 

. was tantamount to taking sides with one of 
the parties to the dispute, and was incompatible 
with the very principles on which the United Na- 
tions was founded”. In his view, “the real threat 
came from the United States itself”, not from the 
neighbors of Greece, and as to the American threat 
to invoke article 51 of the Charter, this “could only 
be interpreted as an attempt to justify American 
interference in Greek affairs”. 

In contrast to both the United States and the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, according to 
Mr. Gromyko, was interested only in solving the 
Greek problem, and was, therefore, introducing its 
own resolution. 

This resolution *° was almost identical with the 
resolution which had been rejected by a vote of 
nine to two on August 4. Like its predecessor the 
Soviet resolution placed entire responsibility on 
the Greek Government and the resolution simply 
called on the Greek Government to put an end to 
the frontier incidents. In addition, it asked for 
renewal of diplomatic and good-neighborly rela- 
tions among the parties concerned, the negotiation 
of frontier conventions, settlement of the refugee 
problem, an end to Greek persecution of minorities, 
and a report, after three months, to the Secretary- 
General on the compliance with the recommenda- 
tions. In order to improve the internal situation 
in Greece, “creating conditions for the develop- 
ment of an independent democratic Greek Gov- 
ernment”, and to improve relations among the 
four Governments, it was recommended that for- 
eign troops and military personnel be withdrawn 
from Greece, and that a special commission be 
established “to guarantee by appropriate super- 
vision the utilization of such aid solely in the in- 
terests of the Greek people”. 

In an opening statement on September 29, Mr. 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/199. Compare with U.N. doc. 8/404 
(July 8, 1947). 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/8SR/63, pp. 1-3. 

* Ibid., pp. 3-4. 


Tsaldaris, the Foreign Minister of Greece, de. 
clared that Greece was prepared to rest its case on 
the facts established by the Commission and the 
Subsidiary Group, and on the conclusions of the 
majority of the Security Council. He also reit. 
erated that Greece would fulfil its Charter obli. 


gations by accepting in good faith whatever recom. } j 


mendations the General Assembly might make and 
would cooperate with any commission which 
might be established. Mr. Tsaldaris challenged 
those who had denied the findings of the Commis. 
sion and declared that the charge that Greece was 
a warmonger was utterly illogical, since “any such 
war would wipe out Greece first of all”. Mr, 
Tsaldaris also noted that some 250,000 refugees 
had fled to Greek cities in view of the guerrilla 
warfare. 

To M. Delbos, of France, the Greek problem was 
“the gravest question before the United Nations”.“ 
M. Delbos explained the attitude of the French 
Delegate on the Commission and indicated that the 
French Government had drawn the following con- 
clusions from the facts established : 

In Greece itself were to be found the origins of the 
problem. Those troubles were chiefly concentrated on 
the northern frontiers of Greece where guerrillas partici- 
pating in the Civil War passed constantly from one side of 
the frontier to the other, and thus greatly facilitated their 
action. Although there was only a presumption, not proof, 
that the Albanian, Bulgarian and Yugoslavian Govern- 
ments aided these guerrillas, it was clear that they did 
not fulfil their obligation to police their own frontiers and 
prevent the frequent invasions, quite incompatible with 
good-neighbourly relations. Their justification was their 
opinion that the Greek Government was not democratic. 
The French Government itself did not believe the Greek 
political conditions ideal. However, that opinion gave no 
right of intervention, 

M. Delbos thought a “decisive step toward peace” 
would be taken if Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia would agree to accept the advice of the 
General Assembly and if a commission were estab- 
lished on the spot to implement the Assembly’s 
recommendations. M. Delbos thought the United 
Nations should make its decisions incontestable 
and acceptable, and considered that it was unneces- 
sary to repeat the conclusions of the majority of 
the Commission. He would simply strike out the 

“guilt clause” of the American resolution and in- 
sert a clause indicating that the Commission of 
Investigation, by a majority, had found that 
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Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia had given 
assistance to the Greek guerrillas. Then he would 
follow with a clause calling upon these countries 
“o do nothing which may furnish aid and assist- 
ance to the said partisans”. ** 

M. Delbos’ proposal struck no responsive chord 
in the address of Mr. Kiselev, the Foreign Minister 
of Byelorussia, who simply repeated the Soviet 
thesis, charging the United States and the United 
Kingdom with enslaving the Greek people, and 
declaring that no “facts” had been offered to prove 
the Greek charges against its neighbors.” 

Mr. McNeil summed up the British case,” warn- 
ing the Committee against the danger of losing 
sight of the primary issues. There were only four 
principal issues, he said, the first of which was 
whether the Security Council was capable of find- 
ing a solution—that body had proved itself im- 
potent. The second question was whether the ex- 
isting Greek Government was legal—and in Mr. 
McNeil’s opinion there was no question as to that. 
The third question, whether or not the Greek Gov- 
emment was representative, Mr. McNeil also 
answered in the affirmative. The final question 
was to determine whether Greece was threatened 
by its northern neighbors. In view of the Com- 
mission’s conclusions, Mr. McNeil felt that Greece 
was menaced, and he believed that the American 
resolution offered the best means to a solution of 
the problem. 

Like Mr. McNeil, United States Representative 
Johnson objected to attempts to divert the Com- 
mittee’s attention.” He considered American 
motives in Greece to be clear and pointed out that 
complete information as to the sums spent for re- 
construction would be given to the General Assem- 
bly. Mr. Johnson wondered how it could be pos- 
sible that “these nine members were completely 
wrong” and “their conclusions were without foun- 
dation”, as both the Soviet and Polish Representa- 


| tives had insisted. 


By October 2 both Mr. Mevorah (Bulgaria) 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/201. 

“U.N. doe, A/C.1/SR/63, pp. 5-7. 
" Tbid., pp. 7-9. 

" Tdid., p. 9. 
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and Mr. Heba (Albania) had indicated their de- 
sire to present statements to the Committee.” 

Mr. Mevorah stressed the lack of foundation of 
the accusations against Greece, indicating that the 
Security Council could have found a solution if it 
had only been willing to examine the “facts”.” 
All the evidence submitted to the Commission— 
i.e. all the evidence against the neighbors of 
Greece—had, in his opinion, been based upon the 
lies of false witnesses, Even though refugees had 
crossed into Bulgaria, he maintained they had 
been given only lawful refuge and assistance. The 
United States, Mr. Mevorah charged, was simply 
trying to have a permanent commission established 
in order to justify its intervention in Greece under 
the Truman doctrine. In concluding, Mr. Mevorah 
declared that Bulgaria had no aggressive inten- 
tions with respect to Greece, and indicated that 
the problem could be solved; all that was required 
was an agreement for the settlement of frontier 
incidents, together with the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with a Greek Government “truly 
representative” of the Greek people. 

Mr. Heba continued the same theme, charging 
Greece with aggressive intentions, especially as to 
Northern Epirus, and charging that all the evi- 
dence against Albania was false,” 

Mr. Manuilsky, of the Ukrainian §S. S. R., con- 
tinued in this vein on October 3, indicating that 
while Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia were “a 
group of peace-loving states with no territorial 
claims against any others”,”* Greece, supported by 
the United Kingdom and the United States, was 
a genuine menace to the peace of the Balkans. The 
whole proposition, he insisted, was simply a ma- 
neuver to further the imperialistic aims of the 
United States, symbolized by the Truman doc- 
trine. In Mr. Manuilsky’s view there could be no 
peace in the Balkans before foreign troops were 
withdrawn and the Greek people allowed freely 
to decide their own fate. 

Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zealand, regretted 
the vetoes which had paralyzed the Security Coun- 


® U.N. docs. A/C.1/208, 204. 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/S8R/64, pp. 1-5. 

™ Tbid., pp. 6-7. 

% U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/65, pp. 1-4; also verbatim record, 


pp. 1-52. 
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cil, thought it imperative for the General Assem- 
bly to act, and had no hesitation in supporting the 
American resolution.” 

But the turning point in the entire debate in the 
Political Committee came with the address of M. 
Spaak, the Premier of Belgium. Although not 
directly concerned in the Balkan problem, M. 
Spaak thought it his duty to express his views 
impartially. Replying to the oft-repeated charge 
that the problem arose from the presence of British 
troops in Greece, he “affirmed that a legitimate 
Government was entitled to ask friendly countries 
for their help in maintaining order.”” The 
guerrilla warfare in Greece, he felt, was the result 
of political, social, and economic antagonisms, and 
the only real issue involved was whether the north- 
ern neighbors of Greece had aided the guerrillas. 
M. Spaak, who pointed to the relative freedom in 
Greece, as compared with conditions on the other 
side of its frontiers, agreed with the findings of the 
Commission as to the complicity of Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria in the situation in Greece. 
He found the work of the Subsidiary Group par- 
ticularly important; noted the failure of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to cooperate with that 
body ; and called particular attention to its investi- 
gation of the Kouka-Palaion-Triethnes-Beles in- 
cidents of March-April, 1947.% The Belgian 
Premier observed that there was some common 
ground between the American and Soviet resolu- 
tions, especially as to the cooperation of the four 
states in the settlement of their disputes. But he 
wondered why Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
refused to accept the establishment of the special 
committee proposed by the United States. If the 
United States, as Mr. Mevorah had charged, were 
merely interested in covering up its imperialistic 
policy, it would surely not call in 11 witnesses to 
observe the situation. 


* Tbid., p. 4; verbatim record, pp. 52-61. 

"Ibid., pp. 4-8; verbatim record, pp. 61-122. 

*® U.N. docs. 8/534; S/AC.4/SG/146. 

™ Marshal Tito invited six Americans to visit Yugoslavia, 
including former Secretary of State Byrnes, Harold Stas- 
sen, and the Rev. Harry Hmerson Fosdick. All rejected 
the invitation. 

U.N. doc. A/C.1/8R/66, pp. 1-4. 

™ Tbid., pp. 4-5. 


As to the reactionary idea that the establish. 
ment of a special committee would violate the “ng. 
tional sovereignty” of the countries concerned, M, 
Spaak noted that such a concept would makg 
impossible the efficient functioning of any inter. 
national organization. Recalling that Marshal 
Tito had invited a certain number of distinguished 
Americans to go to Yugoslavia,”” M. Spaak won- 
dered why the inquiry of an international com. 
mission should be more humiliating. Noting that 
the most controversial aspect of the American 
resolution was contained in the so-called “guilt 
clause”, M. Spaak expressed the view that the 


Committee ought to be concerned less with con- 


demnation than with finding a solution of the 
problem. He believed that many delegates would 
accept the French amendment if the compromise 
were real and if Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia would undertake to collaborate loyally with 
the Commission. Although Belgium was fully 
aware of the Yugoslav contribution to victory, 
he felt it was not right that the will of the majority 
should be frustrated by the obstinacy of a single 
country. M. Spaak advocated that at this june 
ture the place of the Security Council would have 
to be taken by the General Assembly, which should 
act along the lines of the resolution of the United 
States. 

Dr. Lange, of Poland, opened the discussion on 
October 4,® repeating mainly the remarks which 
he had made familiar in the Security Council. 
One of the interesting remarks of Dr. Lange, how- 
ever, was in connection with Premier Spaak’s 
analysis of the Subsidiary Group’s report of the 
Kouka - Palaion - Triethnes- Beles incidents, in 
which some 500 guerrillas were alleged to have 
crossed into Yugoslavia. Even if true, Dr. Lange 


thought the mere crossing of 500 guerrillas into | 
Yugoslavia was of very minor significance. He + 


was convinced that only the Soviet and Polish 
Representatives on the Security Council had led 
the way to peace and security, although nine other 
representatives had thought otherwise. 

A number of other statements followed, most of 
them brief in character. Mr, Hussein Heykel, of 
Egypt, declared that his country was interested in 
the events in Greece primarily because both were 
Mediterranean countries.“ He felt that the pri- 
mary reason for maintaining troops both in Greece 
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and in the Balkan countries was the strife between 
Bast and West, and he urged that all foreign 
troops be simultaneously withdrawn. Mr. Tsiang, 
of China, challenged statements as to the legality 
of the Greek Government and noted that there was 
nothing in the Charter to forbid the kind of assist- 
ance which both the United States and Great Brit- 
sin had rendered to Greece. In contrast, “it was a 
well accepted principle of international law that 
no State should give assistance to subversive 
groups among its neighbours.” * He accepted the 
conclusions of the Commission of Investigation, 
gave his support to the American resolution, and 
indicated that the principles involved in the Greek 
case were of vital importance for the future of 
peace and security. Mr. Fournier, of Costa Rica, 
upported the position of Premier Spaak. 

Mr. Johnson, of the United States, challenged 
what he termed misrepresentations which had been 
made repeatedly concerning the Report of the 
Commission, turned to Dr. Lange’s statement as to 
the Subsidiary Group, and declared that the Polish 
Representative’s “idea of conciliation appeared to 
be that all should accept the Societ Union’s point 
of view”.* Mr. Johnson, who had refrained from 
introducing the evidence in the case, then referred 
to Premier Spaak’s proposal of October 3, namely, 
that before a decision was adopted, the Committee 
should ascertain whether Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia would cooperate in executing the 
recommendations of the General Assembly. He 
thought this inquiry essential and that the meas- 
ures taken would depend on the attitude of these 
countries. If the replies were unsatisfactory, the 
Committee might want to reach a finding as to 
responsibility and, in that instance, the United 
States would submit a summary of the evidence 


j contained in the materials from the Subsidiary 


Group. 

Sefior Lopez, of Columbia, felt that frontier in- 
tidents were only a part of a much broader political 
problem—the northern frontiers of Greece “had 
suddenly become the political and ideological back- 
ground for a conflict between the two leading mil- 
itary Powers”. He was opposed to any “guilt 
clause” and wanted a genuine declaration of co- 
operation from Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
Slavia. A satisfactory solution of the Greek ques- 
tion would make it possible to proceed to a discus- 
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sion of the rule of unanimity in its appropriate 
perspective. 

Dr. Evatt, of Australia, opened the debate on 
October 6 with a brilliant defense of the work of 
the Commission, and challenged the insults which 
had been directed against the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Wondering what prompted 
the slanderous accusations, Dr. Evatt declared that 
“the insults and unfounded charges made against 
Greece had only confused the issue. The well-co- 
ordinated verbal counteroffensive hurled against 
Greece indicated very close co-operation between 
the Balkan countries and the Soviet Union, a fact 
which constituted the most serious aspect of the 
Greek question since it revealed a common aim: the 
overthrow of the present Greek Government by 
force.” ** Declaring that the only question was 
whether assistance had been given to the Greek 
guerrillas, Dr. Evatt pointed to the work of the 
Commission and its Subsidiary Group. He 
stressed especially the investigations concerning 
the Angistron Lipa and Kapnotopos incidents on 
the Bulgarian frontier, the Kouka-Palaion-Trieth- 
nes and Beles incidents on the Yugoslav frontier, 
and the Konitsa incidents on the Albanian fron- 
tier, all of which “definitely proved that the 
countries bordering on northern Greece had ma- 
terially assisted the Greek guerrillas by permitting 
them to use military camps situated on their ter- 
ritory, by giving them medical attention and by 
allowing them to return to Greece armed”, 

In Dr. Evatt’s view, it was interesting to collate 
“these positive proofs with the nonco-operative at- 
titude of the Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugoslav 
Governments in regard to the Subsidiary Group”. 
Tt was obvious to him that “the three Balkan coun- 
tries, as well as the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics which supported them, were acting in uni- 
son against Greece”. Even the Albanian and Bul- 
garian replies to the invitation to attend meetings 
of the Political Committee were in almost iden- 


* Tdid., p. 5. 

“ Tdid., pp. 5-7. 

“ Thid., pp. 7-8. 

* Tbid., pp. 8-9. 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/67, pp. 1-4. 

* See U.N. docs. 8/428, 8/484, and 8/534 for reports of 
the Subsidiary Group as to these incidents. 
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tical terms. As to British and American assistance 
to Greece, Dr. Evatt reminded the Committee of 
article 51 of the Charter and declared that the as- 
sistance had been “given openly, publicly, and had 
only one aim: to enable the country which had 
suffered most from the war, to rehabilitate itself 
and to contribute to the restoration of Europe as a 
whole”. Dr. Evatt concluded with the remark 
that if the Committee accepted the proofs assem- 
bled by the Commission and its Subsidiary Group, 
it ought not to hesitate in drawing the conclusions 
that the neighbors of Greece “had broken their 
international obligations”. By doing so, the Gen- 
eral Assembly would simply “be implementing a 
resolution” which had been approved by a major- 
ity of nine members of the Security Council, but 
“had been rendered ineffective by the use of the 
Soviet veto right”. 

The Soviet counterblast came from Mr. Vyshin- 
sky, who spoke for about one hour and a half. 
Mr. Vyshinsky reiterated all the familiar charges 
as to the work of the Commission. He attacked 
M. Spaak for his attitude on the concept of “na- 
tional sovereignty”. He attacked the “expansion- 
ist policies” of the United States. He charged the 
Greek Government with sole responsibility for 
frontier incidents and said that although the 
United States had accused the neighbors of Greece 
of aiding the guerrillas it had suddenly “dropped 
these accusations” because it did not believe and 
could not prove them. The Soviet Delegation, 
which he maintained was seeking only to solve the 
problem, could not accept such “horse trading” 
and “blackmail”. Mr. Vyshinsky concluded: 

The Soviet Delegation has carefully examined and ana- 
lyzed all the most important documents relevant to the 
work of the Commission for Investigation Concerning the 
Greek Frontier Incidents. We tried to follow step by step 
the developments used to raise this question first before the 
Security Council and now before the General Assembly. 


We are convinced—and this conviction of ours is based on 
a sound foundation—facts, facts, and once more facts. 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/67, pp. 4-10. See also, unofficial 
translation, Statement on the Greek Question by A. Y. 
Vyshinsky, Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Delegation, before 
Committee I on Oct. 6, 1947, 35 pp. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/67, p. 10. 

* Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

™ Tbid., p. 11. 
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These facts refute the accusations levelled at Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Albania and they testify to the injustice ang 
artificialness of the claims made against the three northerp 
neighbors of Greece. To the contrary these facts leave no 
doubt that all the guilt and responsibility for these develop 
ments rest with the Greek Government and on the goverp. 
ments of those states which through their intervention into 
the internal affairs of the Greek people, by their support of 
reactionary antidemocratic forces in Greece try to take 
advantage of the present situation for their expansionist 
purposes. Therefore, the Soviet Delegation proposes to 
reject the draft resolution submitted by the United States 
Delegation and by some other delegations since it operates 
with false data that are in contradiction with the true 
data ; the approval of such resolution far from solving the 
problem we are faced with will only complicate its solution 
and will constitute a new act of gross injustice with respect 
to Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania, will be a new obstacle 
to the promotion of cooperation between these countries 
and Greece, a new obstacle to the promotion of peace and 
security of nations. 

The Soviet Delegation is convinced that the only right 
and just method to solve this problem is to immediately 
withdraw foreign troops as well as all kinds of military 
and civil instructors and the so-called experts, and give the 
Greek people an opportunity to settle themselves their own 
problems on the basis of democratic principles and estab- 
lish with neighboring countries relations of peace, coopera- 
tion and friendship in the interests of both the Balkan 
nations and nations of the whole world.” 


Certainly, there was no note of conciliation or 
compromise in the heated utterance of Mr. Vy- 
shinsky. Mr. Ilsley, of Canada, stated that his 
Delegation accepted the conclusions of the Com- 
mission of Investigation, especially since “the op- 
position had brought no pertinent criticism against 
them”.*® He had no doubt as to the competence 
of the General Assembly to act, and the establish- 
ment of a commission could not be considered “as 
an infringement of their sovereignty”. Canada, 
therefore, supported the American proposal as 
amended by France. If, however, there was 4 
refusal to cooperate, Canada would support the 
first American proposal. Similar sentiments were 
voiced by Mr. Enciso, the Delegate of Paraguay.” 
Mr. van Roijen, of the Netherlands, had been in- 
clined toward the French amendment to the Amer- 
ican resolution, but after the address of Mr. Vy- 
shinsky he was inclined to support the original 
American proposal, since he believed there would 
now be no cooperation at all on the part of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia.” 

In an address on October 7 the Yugoslav Rep- 
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resentative, Dr. Ales Bebler, repeated all the old 
charges against the Commission and even asserted 
that the Belgian Representative, General Delvoie, 
had been ordered to change his views as to the 
conclusions. Finally, he declared that he was not 
surprised at the withdrawal of the “guilt clause” 
in the American resolution, although he felt that 
the entire resolution should be withdrawn, since 
it was based on accusations which “in world public 
opinion” were “absolutely untenable”. In conclu- 
sion, Dr. Bebler stated : 


1. Yugoslavia has not provoked civil war in Greece and 
offers no material assistance to the Democratic Army of 
Greece ; it limits itself to giving asylum to Greek citizens 
whose persecutions oblige them to leave their country; 
it is done in the spirit of the Yugoslav constitution and 
of international law, inspired by a profound sympathy 
for the aspirations of the Greek people to independence 
and liberty; Yugoslavia threatens in no way the inde- 
pendence and the integrity of Greece; its attitude toward 
the elements in Greece is in full harmony with the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

2. All the accusations against Yugoslavia are based ex- 
cusively on falsehoods and mystifications; they are made 
with the intention to conceal the truly guilty parties and 
to lead both the Greek people and world public opinion 
into error. 

8. It is the accusers of Yugoslavia who have provoked 
the war in Greece; it is they who have sent and send into 
Greece arms and troops who have imposed and impose on 
the Greek people regimes in their service; who stifle the 
will of the people; it results clearly from all this that it 
is they who have reduced to nothing both the independ- 
ence and the territorial integrity of Greece,®? 


The Committee should, therefore, draw its conclu- 
sions—on it would rest “the entire responsibility”. 

Premier Spaak immediately replied to the in- 
sults which had been cast in his direction, reading 
the text of the telegram which he had sent to 
General Delvoie instructing him to make up his 
own mind as to the conclusions of the Commis- 
sion.* Hector McNeil, of the United Kingdom, 
who did not doubt that when Dr. Bebler had re- 
covered from his hysteria he would apologize, 
declared that the British Representative on the 
Commission “had been free to reach decisions 
according to his own judgment”.™ 

M. Unden, of Sweden, was convinced of the 
hecessity of a commission, but felt that it should 
have broad powers, both of investigation and of 
conciliation, and proposed that it should investi- 
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gate frontier violations and also should consider 
and prepare a comprehensive report on the entire 
Balkan situation.” A resolution to that effect was 
presented, calling for the cooperation of all parties 
concerned, and requesting the Secretary-General 
to establish a committee composed of members “not 
belonging to the nationalities of the Parties con- 
cerned”, which would have “full freedom of move- 
ment and all necessary facilities for the perform- 
ance of its functions”. 

Abte Wold, of Ethiopia, also supported the 
idea of a commission,” but believed that responsi- 
bility should not be fixed in the resolution, in the 
interest of cooperation. Ambassador Belt, of 
Cuba, thought the essential cause of the trouble in 
Greece was not frontier incidents, but simply “the 
rising antagonism between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R.”." He suggested that the Assembly 
not find anyone guilty, but request the parties to 
settle their difficulties in a friendly manner. He 
thought the Assembly should establish a special 
commission “to supervise the fulfillment of these 
recommendations and investigate whether politi- 
cal and economic independence existed in Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Roumania and Yugo- 
slavia”. Mr. Langhelle, of Norway, thought that 
among the many causes of the Greek problem were 
the tension between Greece and its neighbors and 
the internal conflict within Greece.* The situa- 
tion was dangerous, he felt, because of the interests 
of the other powers. He believed the evidence of 
the Commission and the Subsidiary Group showed 
that some assistance, although it was not great, had 
been given to the Greek guerrillas, but the fact 
that it had not been stopped constituted a “sin 
of omission”. Mr. Langhelle thought the Ameri- 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/68, pp. 1-7. See also Discours de 
M. Ales Bebler, Ministre-Adjoint des Affaires Htrangéres 
de la République Féderatiwe Populaire de Yougslavie, 
dans la Iére Commission, le 7 octobre 1947, 17 pp. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/68, p. 5. 

™ Tbid., p. 5. 

“ Tbid., p. 6. For text of Swedish resolution see U.N. 
doc. A/C.1/205. 

"U.N. doc. A/C.1/8R/68, p. 6. 

* Tbid., pp. 6-7. 

* Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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can resolution did not solve the problem and he 
supported the Swedish proposal. 

The debate was closed on October 7 by Mr. 
Melas, of Greece, with a moderate address™ in 
which he reminded the Committee of article 2 (7) 
of the Charter regarding the internal affairs of 
member states. He reviewed the internal history 
of Greece since liberation, pointing to both British 
and American assistance and to the free elections, 
under international supervision. All that Greece 
asked, he said, was that its right to live free from 
interference be respected. 


The Decision of the Political and Security Com- 
mittee 

By October 8 the Political and Security Com- 
mittee was ready to vote on the various proposals 
which had been submitted to it. Mr. Muniz, of 
Brazil, indicated that he would accept the French 
amendment to the American resolution, provided 
there were assurances as to Albanian, Bulgarian, 
and Yugoslav cooperation,’ a proposal supported 
by Mr. Johnson. Mr. Mevorah and Mr. Heba had 
had no instructions from their Governments, and 
Dr. Bebler, of Yugoslavia, declared that his coun- 
try, as a “founder Member of the United Nations” 
was “fully conscious of her duties under the Char- 
ter”. Mr. Melas, however, reiterated that Greece 
was ready faithfully to implement the recommen- 
dations of the Assembly.? 

Mr. Johnson was convinced of the guilt of the 
northern neighbors of Greece but was prepared, in 
a conciliatory spirit, to accept the French amend- 
ment if all four parties would cooperate with the 
projected special committee. M. Delbos regretted 
the conditional acceptance of his amendment but 
reminded Mr. Vyshinsky that conciliatory com- 
promise did not necessarily carry evil connotations. 
Mr. Vyshinsky, however, urged a vote. Since the 


* Tbid., pp. 9-10. See also Statement made by Minister 
of State George Melas of the Greek Delegation Before the 
Political Committee on October 7, 1947, 10 pp. 

“U.N, doe, A/C.1/SR/69, p. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 2. 

* Ivid., pp. 2-3. 

* Ibid., pp. 3-7. 

* Ibid., p. 7. For detailed record of voting see annexes 
I-III. 

* Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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French amendment did not exclude the element of 
guilt, Mr. Mevorah indicated that the Bulgarian 
reply would be in the negative.® 

There was further argument, especially regard. 
ing procedure. Mr. Johnson noted that no prom. 
ise of cooperation had been forthcoming from 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, while Mr 
MeNeil professed his inability to understand the 
Vyshinsky logic. Mr. McNeil presented an 
amendment to the American proposal (paragraph 
8), and M. Spaak made a suggestion, which was 
approved by 34 votes to 6, with 12 abstentions, 
whereby the Committee would vote on paragraphs 
5 to 14 of the American resolution before reach- 
ing a decision as to the “guilt clauses” in the first 
paragraphs.* The Committee then voted as 
follows: § 








Paragraph For Against Absa 
5 (Disputes). ...... 34 howi ch im 15 
6 (Special Committee). . . 34 6 9 
7 (Cooperation). ..... 39 6 8 
8 (Special Sessions. . .. . 40 6 9 
10 (Headquarters). . ... 39 6 11 
11 (Reports)...... cs 39 6 10 
12 (Procedure). ..... 38 6 10 
13 (Workin 30 days)... . 36 6 10 
16 Geet 060.).. <0) 0 00: 39 6 9 














In the brief discussion which followed, the Rep- 
resentatives of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
announced that they had abstained because of their 
preference for the Swedish proposal, which was 
now withdrawn. Both Mr. Mevorah and Mr. 
Heba indicated that they could accept neither the 
French amendment nor the conditions for cooper- 
ation. Finally, the Chairman read the following 
list of members of the special committee, as pro- 
posed by the United States: Brazil, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Australia, Pakistan, and the 
five permanent members of the Security Council. 
Mr. Lopez, of Colombia, however, proposed that 
the Special Committee be composed of the non- 
permanent members of the Security Council. 

On October 9, the Chairman reminded the Com- 
mittee that it would have to decide on the member- 
ship of the special committee, and called attention 
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to both the United States and the Colombian pro- 
posals. Ambassador Belt, of Cuba, indicated that 
he could not accept the American proposal, and 
circulated an amendment that none of the members 
should be nationals of the countries involved in the 
dispute. There was some support for the Cuban 
proposal from Venezuela, Chile, and Mexico, but 
Mr. Johnson indicated that membership of the 
Great Powers was a necessity if a lasting solution 
were to be achieved. He also felt that it was desir- 
able to convince the Soviet Union that the United 
States had no ulterior motives in Greece by giving 
the Soviet member full freedom to observe condi- 
tions.” 

The representatives of the eastern European 
states were unimpressed with this line of reason- 
ing, however. Mr. Vyshinsky declared that the 
vote on October 8 had been taken in violation of the 
rules of procedure and charged that establishment 
of a special committee would violate both the 
national sovereignty and the principles of the 
Charter. His Delegation would not approve es- 
tablishment of such a committee and would not 
participate in its work. Similar sentiments were 
echoed by the Representatives of Yugoslavia, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Byelorussia, and the 
Ukraine. Dr. Bebler, who repeated his charges of 
bias against the Commission of Investigation, also 
declared that while the Soviet position was an act 
of friendship toward Yugoslavia, the establish- 
nent of a special committee would be a hostile act.® 

Mr. Vyshinsky then launched into a bitter at- 
tack against the procedure which had been adopted 
in voting on the American resolution, charging 
that the rights of the minority had been violated, 
and declaring that in his conception of democracy, 
the rights of “the minority should be heard and its 
views respected”. He had submitted no amend- 
ments because he was in fundamental disagree- 
ment with the entire principle on which the Amer- 
ican resolution rested. Moreover, he saw no dif- 
ference at all between the French amendment and 
the original resolution, and stated that the amend- 
ment of the United Kingdom was even less con- 
ciliatory.® 

Most representatives, however, thought that the 
procedure had been fully in order. Mr. Johnson, 
furthermore, held that permanent members should 
be represented on the special committee, and that 
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members of that body should be government repre- 
sentatives, “these Governments being responsible 
to the General Assembly”, although he was willing 
to consider the suggestion of the Colombian Dele- 
gation regarding composition of the committee.” 
The debate for the day concluded with Mr. Modze- 
lewski, of Poland, reminding the Committee that 
it was not by majorities, but by finding acceptable 
solutions, that the Greek problem would be solved, 
and with Mr. Melas indicating his failure to 
understand how representatives who had taken 
part in the voting could now challenge that the 
“procedure had been illegal”. 

The next day, October 10, by a vote of 27 to 7, 
with 9 abstentions, the Committee decided to con- 
tinue with its discussion of the composition of the 
special committee and then to dispose of an Egyp- 
tian proposal for the appointment of a new draft- 
ing subcommittee for the purpose of reconciling the 
various proposals which had been made.” Mr. 
Isley, of Canada, who thought the Greek question 
more grave than that of Palestine, since it in- 
volved “the question of maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security”, then proposed that the 
special committee be composed of Australia, Bra- 
zil, China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pak- 
istan, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 
seats being held open for Poland and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics.* Mr. Johnson ac- 
cepted this suggestion, hoping for the participa- 
tion of Poland and the Soviet Union, a feeling 
which was generally shared. Mr. Unden, of Swe- 
den, expressing the view of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, stated that he could not see that the draft res- 
olution of the United States was incompatible with 
the sovereign rights of states, and declared that, 


‘U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/70, pp. 1-2. For Cuban proposal 
see U.N. doc. A/C.1/209., 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/70, pp. 2-6. For verbatim remarks 
of Dr. Bebler and Dr. Lange, see verbatim record, pp. 32-41, 
202-211. 

°U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/70, pp. 8-9; verbatim record, pp. 
103-126, 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/8R/70, p. 10. Mr. Lopez had sub- 
mitted a proposal as an amendment. Jbid., pp. 7-8; U.N. 
doc. A/C.1/210. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/70, p. 10. 

%U.N. does. A/C.1/SR/71, pp. 1-2; A/O.1/208. 

%* U.N. docs. A/C.1/SR/71, pp. 2-3; A/C.1/211. 
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once adopted, it was the duty of all to cooperate in 
order to insure peace and security. The Swedish 
Representative believed that the special committee 
should be composed of outstanding personalities 
and, since the American resolution was based on 
the principle of representation, his Delegation 
would abstain from voting on composition but 
would not reject the establishment of such a com- 
mittee. Mr. Gromyko, however, who recalled the 
reasons for the refusal of the Soviet Union to par- 
ticipate in the special committee, thought it incor- 
rect to decide on the composition of the committee 
before all other pending proposals had been dis- 
cussed and decided upon.** 


The Final Vote of the Political and Security 
Committee 
Once more the Committee proceeded to vote, 
first on the Cuban proposal, which was rejected 
by 22 to 4, with 19 abstentions.“ The Colombian 
proposal was then considered. Mr. Johnson indi- 
cated his inability to accept it as an amendment, 
and rejected Dr. Lopez’ contention that the Greek 
situation essentially involved a conflict between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. He de- 
clared that the United States “only wanted to up- 
hold the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece, which it considered seriously 
endangered”. In quick order the Colombian pro- 
posal as to membership was rejected by 14 to 8, 
with 26 abstentions, while the Canadian proposal 
as to membership was approved by 32 to 1, with 
12 abstentions. The Delegates of Poland, the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, and Yugoslavia announced 
that they had not voted at all, but the Chairman 
indicated that there was no category for repre- 
sentatives present but not participating in the 
vote." 

Following this maneuver the Egyptian pro- 
posal to establish a drafting subcommittee was 
rejected by 23 to 6, with 18 abstentions.* With the 
rejection, by a vote of 29 to 6, with 16 abstentions, 
of the Colombian amendment to delete any con- 
demnation from the final resolution,” the Political 


“U.N. doc. A/C.4/SR/71, pp. 2-4. 
* Toid., p. 4. 

* Tbid., pp. 4-6. 

* Tbid., pp. 6-7. 

* Tbid., p. 7. 


and Security Committee was essentially ready to 
vote on the American resolution as a whole. 
There was, however, more discussion on October 
11 prior to the final vote.” Although the represen. 
tatives of the eastern European states continued 
to challenge the procedure in voting and also to 
oppose the “guilt clause” even in modified form, 
M. Delbos announced acceptance of the British 
amendment,” declaring that his object was to 
“obtain the largest possible majority”. In so act- 
ing the Committee would merely note the findings 
of the Commission, and M. Delbos thought the 
majority of the Commission had “clearly estab. 
lished that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia had 
facilitated the action of the Greek partisans, par- 
ticularly as regards the constant crossings of the 
northern frontiers of Greece”. Mr. Johnson reit- 
erated his conviction as to the findings of the 
Commission, but was ready to accept the Anglo- 
French amendment. This was, likewise, substan- 
tially the position of Mr. McNeil. 
The reply of Mr. Vyshinsky, however, was to 
reiterate his charges as to the voting procedure 
and as to the situation in Greece,”* and then to state 
categorically that the Soviet Union would take no 
part in the activities of the special committee, 
Mr. Johnson reiterated his own confidence in the 
accuracy of the Commission of Investigation, 
while M. Delbos expressed a similar view and 
reaffirmed that the Report constituted a sufficient 
justification for the establishment of a new special 
committee. As the debate continued, Sir Carl 
Berendsen, of New Zealand, wondered why Yugo- 
slavia was so opposed to the establishment of a 
special committee if, as asserted, it was merely 
giving asylum to political refugees. The discus- 
sion ultimately closed with Dr. Lange, of Poland, 
repeating that his country could not participate in 
the work of the special committee, but stating that 
it “was ready to assist in any attempt at concilia- 
tion in accordance with the spirit of the Charter.” * 
The Political and Security Committee then re- 
sumed its voting on the American resolution and 


* Tbid., pp. 8-9. 

U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/72, pp. 1-12. 
"U.N. doc, A/C.1/207/Corr. 1. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/72, pp. 3-4. 

* 1did., p. 
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approved the first paragraph of the Anglo-French 
amendment on the “guilt clause” by 32 to 7, with 
13 abstentions.* The second paragraph, calling 
on Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to do noth- 
ing which could aid the Greek guerrillas, was ap- 
proved by 34 to 7, with 11 abstentions. The first 
two paragraphs of the American resolution, as 
amended, were then approved by 37 votes with 14 
abstentions and 88 votes with 14 abstentions, re- 
spectively. The American resolution as a whole 
was then approved by 36 to 6, with 10 abstentions. 
The day concluded with Dr. Bebler charging that 
“the majority of the Committee was guilty of an 
act of grave injustice against his country. Yugo- 
slavia would draw her own conclusions.” * 


The Soviet Proposal 


There was something of a renewal of the debate 
on October 13, when the Soviet resolution,” which 
leveled responsibility on the Greek Government 
and called for the removal of foreign troops from 
Greece and for supervision of American economic 
assistance, came up for a vote. The Representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Byelorussia, and the Ukrainian S.S.R. repeated 
all their charges regarding both the Commission 
of Investigation and British and American policy 
in Greece.” All felt that only the Soviet resolu- 
tion got at the heart of the matter by offering a 
“venuine” solution based on an “objective consid- 
eration” of the “facts”. Mrs. Sekaninova, of 
Czechoslovakia, summed up the position by stat- 
ing: 

Whereas the United States proposal was not based on 
any fact established objectively and did not permit either 
the Committee or the Assembly to assume their responsi- 
bilities, the Soviet resolution gave a clear analysis of the 
situation and proposed a solution to the problem based on 
the principles of the Charter and the sovereignty of 
States.” 

There were brief replies to the representatives 
of the eastern European states, especially from Mr. 
McNeil and Mr. Johnson, the latter recalling that 





“U.N. doc. A/C.1/207/Corr. 1. For the record of all 
roll-call votes see annex, 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/72, p. 12. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/199. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR/738, pp. 2-3. 

* Ibid., p. 2. 
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the two essential parts of the Soviet proposal had 
been discussed in full and rejected by the Security 
Council as unnecessary and unjustified. 

Finally a paragraph-by-paragraph roll-call 
vote was taken, and in the vote on the resolution 
as a whole the Soviet proposal was defeated by 
40 to 6, with 11 abstentions.” 


The Administrative and 
Budgetary Committee 

Following acceptance by Committee, I of the 
proposal to establish a special committee, the prob- 
lem was referred on October 18 to the Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Committee, which was 
asked to give “urgent priority” to the financial 
aspects of the matter. The Committee was ad- 
vised of the work of Committee I, and budgetary 
estimates were based on the understanding that 
there would be some 25 members of the secretariat, 
together with 8 people locally recruited, with head- 
quarters at Salonika for the remainder of 1947 
and for the full year 1948." 

In the discussions of the Committee on October 
18, an attempt was made to avoid political discus- 
sion, although it was not entirely successful.” The 
representatives of the eastern European states an- 
nounced seriatim that they would not participate 
in any way in the work of the commission and 
sought to prevent, by one means or another, any 
recommendation as to appropriations, although 
this move was rejected by 31 to 6, with 6 absten- 
tions. Finally the estimates, involving a sum of 
$611,440, were approved by 32 to 6, with 7 
abstentions.™ 


The General Assembly 


The General Assembly spent two days discuss- 
ing the Greek problem, finally approving the 
American resolution on October 21. The debate 
was opened on the afternoon of October 20, when 
the reports of the Political and Security and Ad- 
ministrative Budgetary Committees were pre- 
sented to the plenary session.* 





” For the detailed vote see ébid., pp. 11-14, or annex. 
* U.N. doc. A/C.5/170. 

* U.N. docs. A/C.1/409; A/C.5/172. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.5/SR/70, pp. 1-10. 

"U.N. doc. A/415. 

* U.N. docs. A/.400/Corr. 1; 4/415. 
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Mr. Vyshinsky began the formal discussion with 
a two-hour statement, repeating all his earlier 
arguments and indicating that his adversaries had 
not bothered to reply. Among other things, he 
charged falsification of documents in the Com- 
mission of Investigation but admitted that Greek 
guerrillas had received assistance from Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia in the form of sanctu- 
ary and hospitalization, but nothing else.** Dr. 
Lange made the same general observations and 
finally offered a resolution in which he called for 
the removal of all foreign military missions, in- 
structors, and other military experts from Greece, 
and asked for a report to the Secretary-General on 
this matter not later than January 1, 1948. Jan 
Masaryk announced his opposition to the Amer- 
ican resolution, expressing the view that the money 
appropriated for the special committee would be 
wasted and indicating that he was more convinced 
than ever that the “findings, accusations, and con- 
clusions” of the Commission made up “an unsatis- 
factory document” from which to build a perma- 
nent structure of peace in Greece.*" 

Mr. Johnson reaffirmed his confidence in the find- 
ings of the Commission, and then described the 
resolution which had just been approved by the 
Political and Security Committee.** He expressed 
regret that both the Soviet Union and Poland had 
declared their inability to participate in the work 
of the special committee, but argued that the 
United Nations would increase its ability to meet 
future tests and to take new steps toward the ex- 
tension of the benefits of the Charter, and thereby 
contribute to the cause of peace, by approving the 
resolution. 

The discussion continued with a statement by 
Ambassador Kosanovic, of Yugoslavia, who gave 
his version of the history of the Greek case and, 
once more, repeated all the charges against the 
Commission, the Greek Government, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom. While all the 


U.N. doc. A/PV/97, pp. 2-320. The Polish Representa- 
tive did falsify a portion of the documentation with re- 
spect to the visit to Markos. See The United Nations and 
the Problem of Greece (Department of State publication 
2909), p. 15. 

“U.N. docs. A/PV/97, pp. 321-882; A/411. 

* U.N. doc. A/PV/98, pp. 2-13. 
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other Balkan countries had, through “democracy”, 
solved their problems peacefully, he asserted, “only 
Greece” had “remained outside this democratic 
renaissance in the Balkans”. 

Dr. Evatt opened the debate on October 21# 
Among other things he upheld the work of the 
Commission of Investigation, dismissing the 
charges against it as “the old story—you appoint 
someone to find out the facts, and if the verdict is 
against you—like disappointed litigants—you do 
not like the inquiry.” Dr. Evatt also noted the 
failure of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to 
cooperate with the Subsidiary Group and to offer 
any indication whatsoever that they would cooper- 
ate with the special committee, but also pointed to 
the identical language and the concerted tactics 
employed in refusing cooperation, stressing the 
Bulgarian- Yugoslav agreement of August 2, 1947, 
in thisconnection. In conclusion, he remarked: 

I believe that the appointment of this commission will 
not only add to the prestige of the United Nations in that it 
can see that the threat of force or the application of force 
is not made surreptitiously and secretly without an open 
declaration of war, but it will ultimately assist in the 
protection of the people of Greece so that they will have a 
chance to reconstruct their shattered economy, and they 
will be able to lead decent lives as citizens of a country 
which has rendered epic service to the heroic cause of the 
Allies in the great war. 

The debate continued with Mr, Tsaldaris deny- 
ing charges which had been made against him, 
particularly regarding an alleged proposal at the 
Paris Peace Conference in 1946 to partition Al- 
bania between Greece and Yugoslavia, and indi- 
cating that if members did not vote in favor of 
maintaining United Nations principles “the edifice 
of our organization will be undermined”.“ Mr. 
Kiselev, of Byelorussia, repeated the Soviet thesis, 
as: did Dr. Manuilsky, of the Ukraine.* M. 
Delbos, who had been bitterly attacked during 
the course of the debate, declined to reply to ad 
hominem arguments. He pointed out that the 
adversaries of the resolution had done “— 


* Ibid., pp. 138-29. 

* Tbid., pp. 31-91. 

“U.N. doc. A/PV/99, 2-83. 

“ Thid., pp. 38-62. 

* Thid., pp. 68-94; U.N. doc. A/PV/100, pp. 2-33. 
“U.N. doc. A/PV/99, pp. 84-98. 
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their utmost to prove that Yugoslavia, Albania and Bul- 
garia are not responsible for the situation which prevails 
at present. We perfectly well understand that the three 
countries involved, and Yugoslavia in particular, which 
js a charter member of our Organization, seek to deny 
accusations which they consider unsound or unfounded. 
That is natural, but the more they insist on proving their 
innocence, the more they prove their conviction that they 
do not have the right to interfere in the internal affairs 
of a neighbouring country. 


M. Delbos could not understand the argument 
concerning national sovereignty, which had been 
used against the establishment of a special com- 
mittee, and believed that the violent language and 
vituperation which had been employed in the de- 
bate by certain delegations would not serve the 
cause of world peace. Hector McNeil, anxious not 
to prolong the debate, felt that the charges made 
by the representatives of the eastern European 
states had been well handled by Dr. Evatt, and 
believed that the repeated production of “a mosaic 
of parrot cries, a jig-saw puzzle of pieces and snip- 
pets achieved by much diligence, much glue and 
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much scissor work” was not a good substitute for 
reasoned deliberation. 

Finally, before the vote was taken, Mr. Gromyko 
reiterated that the Soviet Union would take no 
part in the special committee which was about to 
be established by the General Assembly. Holding 
open a seat for the Soviet Union was, therefore, 
“meaningless and useless.” * 

The vote was then taken on the resolution orig- 
inally proposed by the United States, as amended 
by the United Kingdom, Canada, and France, 
which had been approved by the Political and Se- 
curity Committee on October 11 by a vote of 36 to 
6, with 10 abstentions. In conclusion, it was ap- 
proved in the General Assembly by a vote of 40 
to 6, with 11 abstentions.“ The Polish resolution 
was then rejected by a vote of 34 to 7, with 16 
abstentions. Mr. Vyshinsky attempted to obtain 
a paragraph-by-paragraph roll-call vote on the 
Soviet resolution, but the President objected and 
was sustained by a vote of 25 to 9. The Soviet 
resolution was then rejected by a vote of 41 to 6, 
with 10 abstentions.“ 


Text of Resolution Submitted by the First Committee“ 


Threats to the Political Independence and Terri- 
torial Integrity of Greece 


1, WHerEas the peoples of the United Nations have 
expressed in the Charter of the United Nations their de- 
termination to practise tolerance and to live together in 
peace with one another as good neighbours and to unite 
their strength to maintain international peace and se- 
curity ; and to that end the Members of the United Nations 
have obligated themselves to carry out the purposes and 
principles of the Charter, 

2. The General Assembly of the United Nations, 

Having considered the record of the Security Council 
proceedings in connexion with the complaint of the Greek 
Government of 8 December 1946, including the report sub- 
mitted by the Commission of Investigation established by 
the Security Council resolution of 19 December 1946 and 
information supplied by the Subsidiary Group of the Com- 
mission of Investigation subsequent to the report of the 
Commission ; 

8. Taking account of the report of the Commission of 





“U.N. doc. A/PV/100, pp. 53-82. 
“ Idid., pp. 82-90. 
“ Idid., pp. 83-100. See annex for record vote. 
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Investigation which found by a majority vote that Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia had given assistance and support 
to the guerrillas fighting against the Greek Government; 

4, Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to do 
nothing which could furnish aid and assistance to the said 
guerrillas ; 

5. Calls upon Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the 
one hand and Greece on the other to co-operate in the 
settlement of their disputes by peaceful means, and to that 
end recommends : 


(1) That they establish normal diplomatic and good 
neighbourly relations among themselves as soon as pos- 
sible; 

(2) That they establish frontier conventions providing 
for effective machinery for the regulation and control of 
their common frontiers and for the pacific settlement of 
frontier incidents and disputes; 

(3) That they co-operate in the settlement of the prob- 
lems arising out of the presence of refugees in the four 





“U.N. doc. A/PV/100, pp. 103-122. 
“ Adopted at the 100th plenary meeting of the General 
Assembly on Oct. 21, 1947. 
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States concerned through voluntary repatriation wherever 
possible and that they take effective measures to prevent 
the participation of such refugees in political or military 
activity ; , 
(4) That they study the practicability of concluding 
agreements for the voluntary transfer of minorities ; 


6. Hetablishes a Special Committee: 


(1) To observe the compliance by the four Governments 
concerned with the foregoing recommendations ; 

(2) To be available to assist the four Governments 
concerned in the implementation of such recommenda- 
tions; 


7. Recommends that the four Governments concerned 
co-operate with the Special Committee in enabling it to 
earry out these functions; 


8. Authorizes the Special Committee, if in its opinion 
further consideration of the subject matter of this resolu- 
tion by the General Assembly prior to its next regular 
session is necessary for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, to recommend to the Members of the 
United Nations that a special session of the General As- 
sembly be convoked as a matter of urgency; 


9. Decides that the Special Committee 


(1) Shall consist of representatives of Australia, Brazil, 
China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the 
United Kingdom and the United States of America, seats 
being held open for Poland and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics ; 


Tabulations “of Voting 


(2) Shall have its principal headquarters in Salonika 
and with the co-operation of the four Governments cop. 
cerned shall perform its functions in such places and ip 
the territories of the four States concerned as it may deem 
appropriate ; 

(8) Shall render a report to the next regular session 
of the General Assembly and to any prior special session 
which might be called to consider the subject matter of 
this resolution, and shall render such interim reports as it 
may deem appropriate to the Secretary-General for trans- 
mission to the Members of the Organization ; in any reports 
to the General Assembly the Special Committee may make 
such recommendations to the General Assembly as it 
deems fit; 

(4) Shall determine its own procedure, and may estab- 
lish such sub-committees as it deems necessary ; 

(5) Shall commence its work within thirty days after 
the final decision of the General Assembly on this resolu- 
tion, and shall remain in existence pending a new decision 
of the General Assembly. 


10. The General Assembly 

Requests the Secretary-General to assign to the Special 
Committee staff adequate to enable it to perform its duties, 
and to enter into a standing arrangement with each of the 
four Governments concerned to assure the Special Com- 
mittee, so far as it may find it necessary to exercise its 
functions within their territories, of full freedom of move 
ment and all necessary facilities for the performance of 
its functions. 


TABLE |! 


Tux Vorn on THE Unirep States Resoiution, Commitrexr I, Ocroser 8 Anp 11, 1947 


(U.N, does. A/C.1/191; A/C.1/SR/69, p. 7; A/C.1/SR/72, pp. 9-10; and A/409) 





Proposal 


For 


Against 


Abstention 





Anglo-French Amendment 
(U. N. doc. A/C.1/207/ 
Corr. 1) modifying “‘guilt 
clause’. 


(32) Argentina, Australia, Bel- 


gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Hon- 
duras, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 
Siam, South Africa, Turkey, 
U.K., U.8.A.,; Uruguay, Vene- 
suela, 


(7) Byelorussian 8. 8. R., 
Czechoslovakia, Ice- 
land, Poland, Ukrain- 
ian 8.8. R., U. 8.8. R., 
Yugoslavia. 


(13) Afghanistan, China, 
Colombia, Denmark, 
Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Norway, Saudi 
Arabia, Sweden, Yemen. 
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Tan Votes on THE Unirep States Resonvution, Commitrze I, Octrospsr 8 anp 11, 1947—Continued 





Proposal 


For 


Against 


Abstention 





—_—— 


Anglo-French Amendment 
(U. N. doc. A/C.1/207/ 
Corr. 1) on aid to guer- 


(34) Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Cuba, Dominican Re- 


(7) Byelorussian §.58.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Ice- 
land, Poland, Ukrainian 


(11) Afghanistan, Colombia, 
Denmark, Egypt, India, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Norway, 





















































rillas. public, Ecuador, El Salvador, 8.8.R., U.S.8.R., Yugo- Saudi Arabia, Sweden, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Hon- slavia. Yemen. 
duras, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 
Siam, South Africa, Turkey, 
U.K., U.S.A., Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela. 
mrameeh 2 (0. M.dea As i GE... et ee et ein CORD ER te et oe et (14). 
C.1/191) (as amended). 
prasrenh @(U. H. Gee. AS i GR. oc ke ote Cae es et ee 8 we (14). 
C.1/191) (as amended). 
Paragraph 3 (U. N. doc. A/ | (Replaced) 
C.1/191). 
Paragraph 4 (U. N. doc. A/ | (Replaced) 
C.1/191). 
Peragreph 6:(0. W.dee. Al.) BOs) 5 oe te rere Lez cer OTM GS Ub era ey bird «29 10 (15). 
C.1/191) on settlement of 
disputes. 
Paragraph 6 (U. N. doc. | (84). ..... écto thle tntdeel a Gar age = (9). 
A/C.1/191) establishing 
special committee. 
Paragraph 7 (U.N. doe. | (GP. 2 2 os te 8 8 6 ew 8 ha eS ee eet le ta alt yg (8). 
A/C.1/191) on coopera- 
tion with special com- 
mittee. 
Forages ‘VON. Gio. 1 (Oe. ee ee ee ets os ee hee (9). 
A/C.1/191) on special 
session of General As- 
sembly. 
Paragraph 9 (U.N. doc. | (2). .. es eeecrvees fot MA eg 6 a ak a ep ae (12). 
A/C.1/191) on member- 
ship as amended by Can- 
ada (U.N. doc. A/C.1/211). 
Paragraph 10 (U.N. doc. | (80). . . 2. - ee ee cece as 2 ted ° . =) oe 
A/C.1/191) on  head- 
quarters. 
Paragraph 11 on reports of | (89). . . .. 2 +s +e +s «| @.. Shar ee «| (10). 
special committee. 
Paragraph 12 on procedure | (88). .......+.-. . ik oe 6 ek ee ee (10). 
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Proposal For Against Abstention 
Paragraph 13: special com- | (36). . . . . +. + ee eee (6) . titan» Mi (10). 
mittee work in 30 days. 
Paragraph 14; staff, facili- | (39). . ee er oe Pe aee ae et ae : ‘ (9). 


ties. 








U.S. resolution as amended 
(U. N. doce, A/409/Corr. 
1). 





(36) Argentina, Australia, Bel- 


gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Cuba, Colombia, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Honduras, Iceland, 
Iran, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 


Siam, Turkey, South Africa, 


U.K., U.S.A., Uruguay, Vene- 


zuela. 





(6) Byelorussian 8. 8. R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Ukrainian 8. S&S. R., 
U. 8.8. R., Yugoslavia. 





(10) Afghanistan, Denmark, 
Egypt, India, Iraq, Leb- 
anon, Norway, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Sweden, Yemen. 





TABLE Il 


Tue Votre ON THE COLOMBIAN AMENDMENT (Part I) To THE UNiTED States Resouvution, Commitresn I, 
OcToBER 10, 1947 


(U.N. does. A/C.1/SR.71, pp. 8-9; A/C.1/210) 





Proposal 


For 


Against 


Abstention 





To delete from final resolu- 


tion any condemnation 
of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. 


(6) Byelorussian 8. S. R., 


(29) Argentina, Australia, Bel- 


Colombia, Poland, 
Ukrainian 8. 8S. R., 
U.8.8. R., Yugoslavia. 


gium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, France, Greece, Hondu- 


ras, Iceland, Iran, Liberia, 


Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 








South Africa, Syria, U. K., 
U. 8. A., Uruguay. 





(16) Afghanistan, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethi- 
opia, Guatemala, India, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Saudi Arabia, Swe- 
den, Venezuela, Yemen. 
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Tue VorTs oN THE Soviet Resoutution (U.N. Doc. A/C.1/199), Commirrnn I, OcrosEr 13, 1947 


(U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.73, pp. 11-14) 





Proposal 


For 


Against 


Abstention 





PartI, Preamble. .... 


(7) Byelorussian §.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, India, 
Poland, Ukrainian §. 
8.R., U.S.S.R. 


(39) Argentina, 


Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Cos- 
ta Rica, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
Iran, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 
Siam, South Africa, Swe- 
den, Turkey, U.K., U.S.A., 
Uruguay. 


(10) Afghanistan, Colombia, 


Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Venezuela, Yemen. 





Part 


II, Paragraph 1 


(Greece to end frontier 
incidents). 


(6) Byelorussian §.8.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Ukrainian 8.8.R., 
U.8.8.R., Yugoslavia. 


(30) Argentina, Belgium, Bo- 


livia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, E] Salvador, France, 
Greece, Honduras, Iceland, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Pak- 
istan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines, Turkey, 
South Africa, U.K., U.S.A., 
Uruguay. 


(20) Afghanistan, 


Australia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Guatemala, Haiti, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Norway, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Siam, Sweden, Syria, 
Venezuela, Yemen. 





Part II, Paragraph 2 (nor- 


(11) Bolivia, Byelorus- 
sian §8.8.R., Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Ethi- 
opia, Haiti, Iran, Po- 
land, Ukrainian §.8.R., 
U.8.8.R., Yugoslavia. 


(17) Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 


Chile, Costa Rica, Domini- 
can Republic, El Salvador, 
Greece, Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, South Afri- 
ca, U.K., U.S.A., Uru- 
guay. 


(27) Afghanistan, 


Australia, 
China, Colombia, Denmark, 
Ecuador, Egypt, France. 
Guatemala, Honduras, Ice- 
land, India, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Mexieo, Norway, 
Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Siam, Sweden, 
Syria, Turkey, Venezuela, 
Yemen. 





mal diplomatic rela- 
tions). 
Part II, Paragraph 8 


(frontier conventions). 





(11) Bolivia, Byelorus- 
sian §.8.R., Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Ethi- 
opia, Haiti, Iran, Po- 
land, Ukrainian 8.8.R., 
U.8.8.R., Yugoslavia. 





(18) Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Costa Rica, Domini- 
can Republic, El Salva- 
dor, Greece, Iceland, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Panama, Para- 
guay; Peru; South: Africa, 
U.K., U.S.A., Uruguay. 





(25) Afghanistan, Australia, 


China, Colombia, Denmark, 
Ecuador, Egypt, France, 
Guatemala, Honduras, In- 
dia, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Mexico, Norway, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Siam, Sweden, Syria, Tur- 
key, Venezuela, Yemen. 
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Proposal 


For 


Against 


Abstention 





Part II, Paragraph 4 (ref- 
ugees). 


(11) Bolivia, Byelorus- 
sian §.S.R., Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Ethi- 
opia, Haiti, Iran, Po- 
land, Ukrainian 8.8.R., 
U.8.S.R., Yugoslavia. 


(20) Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, Greece, Iceland, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Panama, Par- 
aguay, Peru, Philippines, 
South Africa, U.K., U.S.A., 
Uruguay. 


—— 


(24) Afghanistan, Australia, 
China, Colombia, Denmark, 
Ecuador, Egypt, France, 
Guatemala, Honduras, In. 
dia, Iraq, Lebanon, Libe- 
ria, Mexico, Norway, Paki- 
stan, Saudi Arabia, Siam, 
Sweden, Syria, Turkey, Ven- 
ezuela, Yemen. 





Part II, Paragraph & (mi- 
norities). 


(6) Byelorussian §. 8. R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Ukrainian §5.S8S.R., 
U.S.8.R., Yugoslavia. 


(27) Argentina, 


Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, France, Greece, 
Honduras, Iceland, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines, South 





(23) Afghanistan, China, Co- 


lombia, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Guatemala, 
Haiti, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, 
Norway, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Siam, Sweden, 
Syria, Venezuela, Yemen. 





Africa, Turkey, U.K., 
U.S.A., Uruguay. 
Part II, Paragraph 6 (com- | (6) Byelorussian 8.8.R.,| (31) Argentina, Australia, | (20) Afghanistan, China, Co- 


pliance). 


Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Ukrainian §&.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia. 


Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Hondu- 
ras, Iceland, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Paki- 
stan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines, Turkey, 
South Africa, U. K,, 
U. 8. A., Uruguay. 


lombia, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Guatemala, Haiti, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Norway, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Siam, Sweden, Syria, 
Venezuela, Yemen. 





Part III (withdrawal of 
foreign troops). 


(8) Byelorussian 8.8.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
India, Poland, Ukrain- 
ian §.S.R., U.S.S.R., 
Yugoslavia. 


(33) 


Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
France, Greece, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Siam, Turkey, South 
Africa, U. K., U. 8. A, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. 


(16) Afghanistan, China, Co- 


lombia, Denmark, Ethiopia, 
Guatemala, Iran, Iraq, Leb- 
anon, Liberia, Norway, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Swe- 
den, Syria, Yemen. 
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-_ 


Proposal 


For 


Against 


Abstention 





Part IV (commission to 
supervise economic aid). 


(6) Byelorussian §.S.R., 
Po- 
land, Ukrainian 8.8.R., 


Czechoslovakia, 


U.8.8.R., Yugoslavia. 


(35) Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, France, Greece, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Pana- 
ma, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Siam, Turkey, South 
Africa, U. K., U. 8. A., 
Uruguay, Venezuela. 


(16) Afghanistan, Colombia, 
Denmark, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Guatemala, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Norway, 
Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, 
Yemen. 





Resolution as a whole. 





(6) Byelorussian 8.8.R., 
Po- 
land, Ukrainian S.S.R, 


Czechoslovakia, 


U.S.8.R., Yugoslavia. 


(40) Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
Iran, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Paki- 
stan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines, Siam, 
Sweden, Turkey, South 
Africa, U. K., U. 8, A., Uru- 





guay, Venezuela. 





(11) - Afghanistan, Colombia, 
Egypt, Guatemala, India, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Yemen. 





Tue Vore In 


TABLE IV 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The United States Resolution, October 20, 1947 
(U.N. does. A/409/Corr. 1; A/PV/100, pp. 93-100) 





For 


Against 


Abstention 





(40) Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Cana- 
da, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Siam, Turkey, South Africa, U. K., U. 8. A., 


Uruguay, Venezuela, 


(6) Byelorussian 8. 8. R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Ukrainian 8. 8S. R., 
U. 8. 8. R., Yugoslavia. 








(11) Afghanistan, Denmark, 
Egypt, Guatemala, India, 
Lebanon, Norway, Saudi 
Arabia, Sweden, Syria, 
Yemen. 
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The Polish Resolution, October 20, 1947 
(U.N. doc. A/PV/100, pp. 102-103) 





For 


Against 


Abstention 





(7) Byelorussian 8. 8. R., 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Po- 
land, Ukrainian 8. 8. R., 
U. 8. 8. R., Yugoslavia. 





(34) Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 


Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domin- 
ican Republic, El Salvador, France, Greece, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Siam, Turkey, South 
Africa, U. K., U. 8. A., Uruguay, Venezuela. 





(16) Afghanistan, China, Dep. 
mark, Ecuador, Ethi 
Guatemala, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Norway, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, 


Yemen. 





The Soviet Resolution 
(U.N. doc. A/PV/100, pp. 121-122) 





For 


Against 


Abstention 





(6) Byelorussian 8. 8. R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Ukrainian 8. 8. R., U. 8. 
8. R., Yugoslavia. 





(41) Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 


Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Haiti, Honduras, Ice- 
land, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Pana- 
ma, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Siam, Sweden, 
Turkey, South Africa, U. K., U. S. A., Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 





(10) Afghanistan, Egypt, Gua- 
temala, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Yemen. 
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EVIDENCE CONCERNING GREEK FRONTIER INCIDENTS 


When the Subsidiary Group of the Commission 
of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier In- 
cidents ceased to exist as a formal body on Sep- 
tember 17, 1947, as a result of the double veto of 
the Soviet Representative in the Security Council, 
it had held 122 meetings, had received written and 
oral evidence from more than 130 witnesses, and 
had accumulated about 4,000 pages of material. 
These meetings were held in the headquarters at 
Salonika; at Damaskinon, Sidirokastron, Or- 
menion, Milia-Therapio, Koula, and Metaxades 
on the Greek-Bulgarian frontier; at Mikrovryssi 
and Mouries on the Greek- Yugoslav frontier; and 
at Yannina and Lithari? on the Greek-Albanian 
frontier.2. The Subsidiary Group made investiga- 
tions of the following incidents: 


On the Bulgarian frontier. (1) The Angistron 
Lipa incident of April 15-18, 1947, and the Kap- 
notopos incident of April 17, 1947; (2) the Pen- 
talofos incident of May 14, 1947; (3) the Therapio 
incident of May 17-18, 1947; (4) the Echinos in- 
cident of May 19, 1947; the Milia-Therapio inci- 
dent of June 21, 1947; (5) the Metaxades incident 
of June 23, 1947; (6) the Ormenion incident of 
June 28, 1947; (7) the Ormenion incident of July 
4, 1947. 

On the Yugoslav frontier. (1) The Kouka- 
Palaion-Triethnes incident of March 31-April 1, 
1947; (2) the Skra incident of April 3-8, 1947; 
(3) the Beles incident of April 21, 1947; (4) the 
Skra incident of May 24, 1947; (5) the Beles- 


} Prokhoma incident of July 5-6, 1947. 


On the Albanian frontier. (1) The Saranto- 


Eprror’s NOTE: The material herewith presented for the 
first time in printed form is supplementary to The United 
Nations and the Problem of Greece, Department of State 
publication 2909. 

*U.N. doc. S/PV/202, Sept. 15, 1947, pp. 2-188. See 
Subsidiary Group’s discussions of Sept. 16, 1947, in 
8/AC.4/SG/PV/121, pp. 2-19. Communications with 
Security Council are in S/AC.4/SG/194-197. 

*U.N. docs. S/AC.4/290; $/441, 
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poros Bania incident of May 19-20, 1947; (2) the 
Konitsa incident of July 11-13 and related events. 


The evidence of complicity in incidents on the 
part of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia in the 
cases examined is impressive to the point of being 
conclusive, although it is based only on materials 
and witnesses presented by the Greek Liaison Rep- 
resentative because of the fact that the Albanian, 
Bulgarian, and Yugoslav Governments, despite 
their announced intention to cooperate with the 
Subsidiary Group,’ refused to permit any investi- 
gation on their soil under conditions which would 
allow an objective investigation.‘ 


INCIDENTS ON THE GREEK-BULGARIAN 
FRONTIER 
The Greek Government referred to the Sub- 
sidiary Group no less than seven frontier incidents, 
involving bands crossing frontiers, receiving hos- 
pitalization, arms and ammunition, and other as- 
sistance from Bulgarian authorities.* 


The Angistron Lipa and Kapnotopos Incidents 
Description of incident. On May 14, 1947, the 
Greek Liaison Representative called the attention 
of the Subsidiary Group to incidents alleged to 
have occurred in the Angistron Lipa and Kapno- 
topos areas along the Greek-Bulgarian frontier, 
north of Eilkis. Although the Soviet Represent- 
ative sought to delay action by the Subsidiary 
Group, that body reached a decision on May 27.° 
The first incident charged by the Greek Liaison 
Representative concerned a band of 170 guerrillas 
who attacked the Greek frontier post at Angistron 





* U.N. docs. 8/372; 8/384. 

“U.N. does. S$/AC.4/290; 8/441. 

* U.N. docs. 8/AC.4/SG/1; S/AC.4/SG/4T. 

*See the discussions of May 26 and 27 in U.N. docs. 
S/AC.4/SG/SR/8, pp. 1-81, and 8/AC.4/8G/SR/4, pp. 
7-9. For convenient summary concerning the Angistron 
Lipa and Kapnotopos incidents see U.N. doc. 8/423. 
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Lipa and Krassohori at 7 a.m. on April 15, 1947. 
On the next day a Greek platoon near Angistron 
was fired upon by some 40 guerrillas from 200 
meters inside the Bulgarian frontier. On April 
16 at 3:30 p.m. Greek guerrillas were seen fleeing 
into Bulgarian territory. It was also charged 
that guerrillas could be seen entering and return- 
ing from Bulgarian territory on April 17 and 18. 
A Greek passport officer, Barthelos, and a Bul- 
garian frontier officer, Captain Yiagov, met twice 
for consultation on this incident on the same day 
and the next day, but nothing came from the 
consultation. 

The second incident concerned the evacuation 
under escort into Bulgaria of four wounded Greek 
guerrillas on April 12 from Kalyvia-Karali by 
nine guerrillas, who entered Bulgarian territory 
on Easter night, April 13, and subsequently re- 
turned to Greece to rejoin their bands.” 

Ewamination by the Subsidiary Group. Two 
Greek witnesses, Fotios Fotiadhis and Dimitrios 
Papapavlou, testified before the Subsidiary Group 
on June 2 at Damaskinon and Sidirokastron con- 
cerning the so-called Kapnotopos incident. Fo- 
tiadhis, who was a member of a band composed of 
180 guerrillas, testified that some of these guer- 
rillas—135 in all—crossed into Bulgaria, that 
wounded were transferred into Bulgaria, and that 
new weapons which the guerrillas received came 
from Bulgaria. Dimitrios Papapavlou, also a 
guerrilla, declared that on April 4 about midnight 
his band crossed the frontier near Kalyvia-Karali, 
although he personally did not. He knew the four 
wounded guerrillas who were taken into Bulgaria.® 

The Greek case with respect to these incidents 
rested primarily on the testimony of four wit- 
nesses—Apostolos Arvantides, Petros Rachma- 
nides, Christos Yiantsos, and Stavres Chargha- 
vanis—who claimed to have participated in. the 
Angistron Lipa incidents and who were examined 
on June 6-7, 1947, in Salonika.” All four wit- 
nesses saw bands cross into Bulgarian territory, 
while three of them testified that they had crossed 
into Bulgaria with other guerrillas; that the 
entire group was taken under Bulgarian escort 


‘U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/SG/1. 

* U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/SG/10, pp. 20-82. 

° U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/SG/PV/10-I, pp. 2-22. 

* For testimony see U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/PV/13, pp. 
4-27 (Arvantides); ibid., pp. 28-45 (Rachmanides) ; 
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to Berkovitsa; that 400 to 500 Greek guerrillas 
were encamped under Bulgarian supervision at 
Berkovitsa, where hospital facilities were pro- 
vided and political indoctrination carried on; that 
150 of the Berkovitsa inmates were sent back to 
Greece in three detachments, having been armed 
and supplied at the frontier on May 3, 7, and 10 to 
11. Each of the witnesses claimed to have been 
a member of one of the three expeditions. Two 
of the witnesses claimed to have personal knowl. 
edge that certain guerrillas were hospitalized in 
the camp at Berkovitsa. Still another witness, 
Alexandros Nikolaides, who took part in the at 
tack on Krassohori on April 15, testified that the 
partisans who fought in that encounter entered 
Bulgaria. He said, “I saw them with my own 
eyes.” 4 

Attitude of the Bulgarian Government. Be- 
cause of delays, the obstructionist attitude on the 
part of the Bulgarian Government, and its initial 
refusal to appoint a Liaison Representative with 
the Subsidiary Group, that body was not able 
to examine Bulgarian witnesses concerning the 
Angistron Lipa and Kapnotopos incidents. 

The Subsidiary Group communicated with the 
Bulgarian Government on May 28, 1947, re 
questing it to facilitate the investigation of the 
alleged incidents, asking for 11 specified Bulgar- 
ian witnesses, and inviting it to present any wit- 
nesses it desired. The Subsidiary Group declared 
that it would enter Bulgarian territory on June? 
at Koula. Although the Bulgarian Government 
agreed in principle on June 1, it requested 10 days 
to prepare for the reception of the Group and 
asked for the list of persons to cross the frontier.” 
The Bulgarian requests were accepted, and on June 
2 the Bulgarian Government was informed of the 
Subsidiary Group’s consent to examine the Bul 
garian witnesses on June 11 at Koula. At the 
same time the Bulgarian Government was asked 
to instruct the frontier authorities to allow the 


- Subsidiary Group to enter Bulgarian territory at 


Koula and Mt. Lipa to make an interim investi- 
gation of the Greek allegations.” - 


$/AC.4/SG/PV/14, pp. 1-86 (Yiantsos) ; S/AC.4/SG/PV/ 
14a, pp. 1-16 (Charghavanis). 

“U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/PV/14, pp. 22-30. For deposi- 
tions see U.N. docs. S/AC.4/S8G/5, 8, 31. 

# U.N. doc. S/AC.4/275. 

* U.N. doc. S/AC.4/274, 
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The Subsidiary Group arrived at Mt. Lipa about 
noon on June 8 to examine the ground a few hun- 
dred yards inside the Bulgarian frontier, a site 
connected with the Angistron Lipa incident, but 
was refused entry. Subsequently, on June 4, the 
Bulgarian Government explained that because of 
insufficient time and the absence of a qualified Bul- 
garian representative it had decided to postpone 
entry of the Subsidiary Group and proposed that 
it conduct and complete its investigation on June 
11. This communication was received on June 
5.4 Therefore, the Group carried on its investi- 
gation only on the Greek side of the frontier. On 
June 5, another message was sent to the Bulgarian 
Government stating that the Group would prob- 
ably bring five Greek witnesses connected with the 
incidents under investigation and transmitted 
their names. In a further communication on 
June 6, the Bulgarian Government was requested 
to transmit immediately the list of its witnesses 
and the itinerary and program arranged for the 
Subsidiary Group. Another message on June 7 
declared that it would be necessary to have the 
five Greek witnesses cross the border. On June 
8, the Bulgarian Government replied that the 
Subsidiary Group could proceed as proposed. 

In view of the evidence accumulated on the 
Greek side of the frontier, the Subsidiary Group, 
on June 9, unanimously decided to visit the alleged 
guerrilla camp at Berkovitsa and to send a message 
to the Bulgarian Government requesting the neces- 
sary facilities for a visit to Berkovitsa and for 
other possible visits necessitated by the investi- 
gation." 

The Subsidiary Group arrived at the Bulgarian 
frontier post at Koula on June 11, having received 
no reply to its message of June 9 regarding a visit 
to Berkovitsa. Although the Group had been 
promised “all facilities”, the Bulgarian Represent- 
ative at Koula, George Andreychine, who had 
been a member of the Bulgarian Liaison Repre- 
sentation with the Balkan Commission, refused to 
allow the Greek witnesses to enter Bulgaria with 
the Subsidiary Group. He also asserted that he 
had no instructions to facilitate the Group’s visit 
to Berkovitsa and declared that no arrangements 
had been made for the Group to spend the night 
on Bulgarian soil. He therefore suggested that 
the Subsidiary Group could hear the 11 Bulgarian 
witnesses that afternoon and then return to Greece 
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immediately after the hearings.* Under these 
circumstances the Group decided by majority vote 
to return to Salonika without entering Bulgaria 
or hearing the Bulgarian witnesses. The Repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union dissented, and the 
Chinese and Belgian Representatives abstained 
for technical reasons, not because they necessarily 
disagreed with the majority view. 

On June 13, after considerable discussion, the 
Subsidiary Group decided to send a full report to 
the Commission concerning the Bulgarian refusal 
to cooperate in the investigation of the Angistron 
Lipa and Kapnotopos incidents. During the dis- 
cussion of the report, a number of representatives 
expressed their astonishment at the Bulgarian at- 
titude, although the Bulgarian Government was 
vigorously defended by the Soviet Representative, 
who contended that it had not had time to make 
preparations. Colonel Miller, the Representative 
of the United States, declared : 


“In the first place, in the opinion of the United 
States delegation, the Bulgarian Government has 
failed to fulfill the obligation it had accepted to- 
ward the Subcommission of the United Nations, 
acting under the authority and in full accord with 
the terms of reference which were fixed by the 
Main Commission in conformity with the action 
of the Security Council. 

“In the second place, the Bulgarian action had 
been deliberately directed toward the delay of the 
work of the Subcommission and the limiting of its 
authority. 

“In the third place, to have crossed the frontier 
on the terms proposed by the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment yesterday would have established a prece- 
dent with the gravest implications for the future 
not only of the Subcommission but, in my opinion, 
of the United Nations Organization itself. In so 
doing, the Subcommission would, in effect, have 
recognized the right of an interested government— 
which itself recognized our right of entry—to de- 
cide not only when, but where and how the investi- 
gation by the Subcommission was to be carried 
on.” #7 


In the report to the Commission “ the Subsidiary 


“U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/SG/PV/12, p. 17. 

*U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/8G/SR/15, pp. 2-8. 

*U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/8G/PV/16, pp. 1-7. 

* U.N. doe, 8/AC.4/8G/SR/PV/17, p. 10. 

* U.N. docs. 8/AC.4/SG/85/Rev. 1; 8/AC.4/278. 
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Group, with the Soviet Representative dissenting 
and the Belgian and Chinese Representatives ab- 
staining, declared its opinion that “the attitude 
of the Bulgarian authorities is evidence of a desire 
to obstruct rather than to cooperate with the Sub- 
commission in its investigation of the Angistron 
Lipa and Kapnotopos incidents.” 

The problem was brought to the attention of 
the Commission in New York on June 25, and 
despite the attempt of the Soviet and Polish 
Representatives to argue that the Commission 
no longer existed as a body and could not, there- 
fore, deal with the matter, the Commission sent 
instructions to the Subsidiary Group to complete 
its investigation, calling attention to a letter from 
the Bulgarian Representative on the Security 
Council indicating Bulgaria’s desire to cooperate 
with the United Nations.” The Security Coun- 
cil itself was advised of this action in a communi- 
cation of June 26, 1947, from the Chairman of 
the Commission.” 

On June 30, the Bulgarian Government ap- 
pointed George Andreychine as Liaison Repre- 
sentative with the Subsidiary Group, and he at- 
tended the meeting of July 9. At the discussion 
of July 10 and 11, the Bulgarian Liaison Repre- 
sentative was asked questions concerning the Bul- 
garian attitude, but his replies only confirmed 
the earlier position of his Government. The Bul- 
garian Government was ready to provide the 
Group with facilities for investigation within 
the following conditions: 


. “The Bulgarian Government feels that border 
incidents which have actually occurred should be 
investigated on the very spot where they have 
taken place, i.e., on the border line itself, and 
not in the interior of Bulgarian territory, in 
Berkovitsa or elsewhere. 

“The Bulgarian Government declares that the 
Greek refugees, who found asylum in Bulgaria 
in accordance with international law, are now en- 
gaged in work at the different farms and other 


*U.N. doc, S/AC.4/SR/89, pp. 1-12. 

*U.N. doc. 8/388. 

="U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/PV/52, July 10, 1947, pp. 2-3. 
See also U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/SR/58, pp. 1-8; 8/AC.4/ 
SG/PV/55, pp. 1-20; S/A0.4/8G/92. 

" U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/89 ; 8/A0.4/8G/SR/58, pp. 1-12. 

*U.N. docs. §$/482; S/AC.4/287. 
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enterprises where they earn their livelihood by 
their labor. In accordance with international 
law, these refugees are under the control and 
jurisdiction of the Bulgarian sovereign authority, 

“The Bulgarian Government reminds the Sub. 
sidiary Group that in March when the Investi- 
gation Commission was engaged with its inquiry 
in Bulgaria it was invited and offered the op- 
portunity of visiting Berkovitsa where the refu- 
gees were still in a common camp at that time, 
but the Commission did not find it necessary to 
do so. The Bulgarian Government does not find 
[it] justifiable for the Subsidiary Group to make 
a similar request at the present moment when the 
gathering of the harvest was at its height and in 
connection with which the Greek refugees of the 
said camp have been sent to work at various 
points of the countryside. Under these circum- 
stances a visit to Berkovitsa would be quite use- 
mm .. 8 


The Bulgarian Representative indicated that he 
had 11 witnesses available to the Commission but 
was unwilling, subject to reexamination, to admit 
the four Greek witnesses into Bulgarian territory. 

At a meeting of the Subsidiary Group on July 
12, Mr. Andreychine was informed that under the 
proposed conditions the Subsidiary Group could 
not enter Bulgaria to complete its investigation of 
the alleged frontier incidents of Angistron Lipa 
and Kapnotopos. Mr. Andreychine promised to 
consult his Government in Sofia and to present a 
reply by July 17.” 

The Bulgarian Government did not reply to 
the Subsidiary Group’s telegram of July 12 until 
July 19,” merely indicating that it was prepared 
to receive the Group at the Koula frontier post 
for an interrogation of witnesses and to permit the 
Group to visit “the places where alleged incidents 
of Angistron Lipa and Kapnotopos took place.” 
It saw no reason why the Group should “pursue 
an investigation in the interior of Bulgarian terri- 
tory” and thought that the Greek witnesses should 
be interrogated on Greek territory. Interroga- 
tion of Greek witnesses on Bulgarian territory 
“would be incompatible with State sovereignty 
and might complicate relations with Greek author- 
ities and even with the Subsidiary Group”, in the 

view of the Bulgarian Government. On July 27 
the Subsidiary Group informed the Bulgarian 
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Government that under the conditions set forth it 
could not enter Bulgaria.™ 

Other alleged incidents: the Bulgarian attitude. 
On August 18 the Subsidiary Group decided to 
investigate four related incidents brought to its 
attention by the Greek Government and alleged 
to have occurred in the same general area of the 
Greek-Bulgarian frontier, at Milia-Therapio, 
Métaxades, and Ormenion. The Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment was asked to cooperate, both in the matter 
of presenting witnesses and in facilitating the 
field investigation of the Group.» On August 27 
the Bulgarian Government indicated that it might 
require about two months to prepare its documen- 
tation with respect to the Greek charges. In order 
that Bulgaria be treated “on an equal footing with 
Greece, Bulgarian documentation should be pre- 
pared before the Subsidiary Group’s arrival on 
Bulgarian territory just as the Greek Government 
had two months in which to prepare charges. 
For these reasons the Bulgarian Government re- 
serves the right to reply as soon as the documenta- 
tion has been prepared.” * The Subsidiary Group 
acknowledged the Bulgarian reply on September 
2, 1947, indicating that it was looking forward to 
the cooperation of the Bulgarian Government 
when it had prepared its documentation. Mean- 
while the Subsidiary Group had decided to pro- 
ceed to an on-the-spot investigation on the Greek 
side of the frontier “entirely without prejudice to 
subsequent investigation on Bulgarian territory”, 
and, accordingly, was to arrive in Ormenion on 
September 2.27 Evidently, however, it did not 
take the Bulgarian Government so long as had 
been anticipated to prepare its “documentation”, 
for on September 11 the Subsidiary Group was 
advised that the Bulgarian Government, having 
studied the documents submitted by the Greek 
Government with respect to the incidents of June 
and July along the Greek-Bulgarian frontier, had 
instructed the “competent Bulgarian authorities 
to carry out an investigation regarding them.” 


*U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/8G/121. 

* U.N. docs. 8/509; 8/AC.4/296; S/AC.4/8SG/SR/94, pp. 
6-9. See also U.N. docs. $/AC.4/SG/143, 149, 186 ; 8/AC.4/ 
8G/SR/98, 1038. 

*U.N. docs. 8/581; 8/AC.4/300. 

"U.N. docs. 8/589; 8/AC.4/302. On Sept. 1 the Sub- 
sidiary Group left Salonika, arriving at Ormenion on 
Sept. 2. On Sept. 3-4 it examined the terrain at Greek 
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Having examined the report of these authorities, 
“and on the basis of the facts contained therein”, 
the Bulgarian Government was “able to deny cate- 
gorically the accusations brought against Bul- 
garia” by the Greek Government. Moreover, the 
Bulgarian Government concluded: 


“In view of the above, the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment thinks it unnecessary to pay any attention 
to these Greek accusations regarding the four al- 
leged incidents; especially as, even in the case of 
the genuine violations of the Bulgarian frontier 
committed by the Greek authorities, regarding 
which the Bulgarian Government, in order to put 
an end to these violations, has more than once ap- 
proached the Security Council and the Hellenic 
Government through the Allied Control Commis- 
sion in Bulgaria, no action has yet been taken. 
The Subsidiary Group at Salonika, in its turn, has 
shown no interest in this matter and has taken no 
action. In these circumstances the Bulgarian 
Government does not feel able to give any assist- 
ance to the Subsidiary Group at Salonika, since 
the latter’s unilateral acts merely aid and encour- 
age the Hellenic Government in its efforts to invent 
non-existent frontier incidents, in order to com- 
promise Bulgaria before international public opin- 
ion and distract the whole world’s attention from 
the real causes of the civil war in Greece.” 


The Incident of Greek Frontier Post No. 40 (Pen- 
talofos), May 14, 1947 

The Greek charge. The Greek Government 
charged that on May 14 at 6 a.m., when a company 
of the 551st Battalion was mopping up in the for- 
est near the Bulgarian frontier at Pentalofos 
(frontier post no. 40), it was fired at with auto- 
matics and rifles by guerrillas holding positions 
in the forest about 10 meters from the Bulgarian 
frontier. The company pursued the guerrillas, 
who crossed into Bulgarian territory through the 
forest. Greek troops found the following items 
abandoned by the guerrillas: (1) a pair of army 


frontier post no. 32 and heard witnesses in connection with 
the incidents at Ormenion (June 28, July 4, 1947). On 
Sept. 5 the Group began investigation of the Milia-Thera- 
pio incident, and on Sept. 6 it began its investigation of 
the Metaxades incident, returning to Salonika on Sept. 9. 
See U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/8G/186, 

*U.N. docs. 8/554; 8/AC.4/808; 8/AC.4/SG/188. 
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binoculars; (2) three packs of guerrilla proclama- 
tions; (3) 250 Bren gun rounds and 6 Bren gun 
magazines; (4) one magazine of an automatic gun 
of foreign make and 200 rounds; (5) 30 rounds 
for a Manlicher rifle; (6) 10 tracer bullets of 
British type; (7) two British blankets; (8) one 
army ground sheet; (9) two British haversacks 
and one ammunition sack, and various other odds 
and ends including a Bulgarian cap such as those 
worn by Bulgarian villagers.*® 

Depositions of witnesses. Five witnesses made 
depositions concerning this incident.%° One of 
these, Capt. Georgios Manolopoulos of the 551st 
Infantry Battalion, declared that pursuit of the 
bandits was stopped because the bandits, who were 
in position about 10 meters from the frontier, at 
once entered Bulgarian territory. His group 
found the loot described above. Manolopoulos 
went to the Bulgarian frontier post and protested. 
At that moment a Bulgarian lieutenant with five 
or six armed soldiers arrived, coming from the 
wood. This testimony was confirmed by Sgt. 
Maj. Konstantinos Stavrakaras. Ioannis Vlas- 
sakidhis, a farmer from the village, who acted as 
a guide to the Greek troops, declared that the 
guerrillas had fled into Bulgarian territory, and 
testified as to the protest of the Greek officer. 
Two other farmers, who also served as guides, 
Konstantinos Gaidhantzis and Aryirios Zafiria- 
dhis, gave similar testimony. 


The Incident of Therapio, May 17-18, 1947 


The Greek charge. The Greek Government 
charged that on the night of May 17-18, between 
8 and 9 o’clock, a band of 100 coming from Bul- 
garian territory attacked the village of Therapio 
(Orestias). After pillaging and seizing clothing 
and victuals from various houses, the band loaded 
5 oxen-driven carts and transported their plunder 
about midnight up to the frontier line, very near 
Greek frontier post no. 41. From that point the 
plunder was carried on their shoulders into Bul- 
garian territory.” 

Depositions of witnesses. Eight depositions 
support the Greek charge, although none of the 


* U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/SG/164. 

*”U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/164; B/10/E. 
"U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/164. 

“U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/164; B/11/E. 
* U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/8G/164. 

“U.N. docs. 8/AC.4/SG/164 ; B/9/B. 
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witnesses actually saw the guerrillas in this in. 
stance cross the frontier.** Georgios Kharissou- 
dhis and Dimitrios Yiorgakoudhis, however, were 
taken as guides by the guerrillas, and both testi. 
fied that they drove the carts to the area of the 
Greek-Bulgarian border. When they arrived 
about 300 meters from no. 41 Greek frontier post, 
the bandits themselves drove the carts toward the 
frontier line. About half an hour later the five 
carts were given back, and the two men were free 
to return to their village. They estimated the 
band to be composed of about 100 to 150 men. The 
other villagers confirmed this testimony. 


The Frontier Incident of Echinos, May 19, 1947 


The Greek charge. The Greek Government 
charged that on May 19, 1947, an armed band, after 
pillaging the villages of Melivia and Kotili, in the 
Echinos region, fled towards the region of Ther- 
mai. A light detachment of the 551st Battalion, 
dispatched immediately to pursue the bandits, 
found that they had crossed into Bulgarian terri- 
tory.** 

Depositions of witnesses. Four depositions of 
witnesses supported the above charge.* One of 
these, Khatzi Imamoglou Mehmet, a Pomak from 
the Bulgarian village of Orakhovits, testified 
against the terrorist regime in Bulgaria, indicat- 
ing that he had fled the country with three of his 
neighbors. At Mt. Khalil Aga, however, they met 
a group of bandits who arrested them and took 
them back into Bulgaria via Thermai-Slatograd. 
The witness managed to escape. Cadet Moutafi- 
dhis Khristos, of the 551st Battalion, stated that he 
was a platoon commander in the pursuit of the 
bandits and that at about 5 p.m. on May 19 he saw 
about 50 bandits with animals moving on the 
frontier line and shortly afterwards running into 
Bulgarian territory. Pvt. Efstratios Kourkoutis, 
of the same battalion, testified similarly, as did 
Sgt. Nikolaos Karakotas. 


The Milia-Therapio Incident, June 21, 1947 


The Greek charge. The Greek Government 
charged that when Greek troops of the 551st Bat- 
talion were searching the frontier area of Milia- 
Therapio (no. 41 frontier post) on June 22, they 
were informed that on June 21 guerrillas had en- 
tered the village to loot and that they had come 
from Bulgarian territory. The loot was carried 
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into Bulgarian territory about 2 a.m. on June 22. 
Troops searching the area found clear traces of 
the bandits and followed them to within about 
1,000 meters of the frontier post.* 

Depositions of witnesses. Five depositions 
supported the Greek charges.* Lt. Rigas Kimin 
testified that his platoon followed the tracks of the 
bandits, indicating that they saw clearly the foot- 
prints leading to the village of Milia while others 
led from Bulgarian territory to the village of 
Therapio. The other witnesses testified as to simi- 
lar details. 


The Metaxades Incident, June 23, 1947 


The Greek charge. The Greek Government 
charged that about 40 guerrillas crossed Akala- 
niotiko Rema Revina, west of Alepokhori, and en- 
tered Greece at 10: 50 p.m., on June 23, 1947, and 
that these guerrillas were repulsed by the Greek 
Army and then reentered Bulgaria. In addition, 
it was charged that about 250 guerrillas crossed 
into Greece near Greek frontier post no. 53 on 
June 24 and, in conjunction with a second group 
of 250 guerrillas already in Greece, attacked the 
Greek garrison at Metaxades. Upon being re- 
pulsed, elements of the guerrillas reentered 
Bulgaria.*’ 

Depositions of witnesses.* Eleven Greek sol- 
diers submitted depositions with respect to the 
Metaxades incident before the Subsidiary Group 
was able to make an investigation of the incident. 
Capt. George Levounis testified concerning the at- 
tack, indicating his conviction that the guerrillas 
had come from Bulgaria and had retreated into 
that country. W.O. Konstantinos Michalakis also 
declared that the guerrillas had come from Bul- 
garia and stated that he “saw men’s footsteps and 
animal tracks running across the Akalaniotiko 
Rema in the direction of both Bulgarian and Greek 
territory.” Sgt. Stefanos Moutaftsides stated: 
“That they have crossed into Bulgaria towards 
Greek territory a thousand times, I have seen my- 
self in daytime from the mule tracks and from 
footsteps I discerned when we went together with 
our platoon to look at the villagers of Alepokho- 
rion reap their fields.” That guerrillas had crossed 
into Bulgaria was confirmed by two other soldiers. 
Sgt. Tordanis Theofanides, who pursued the ban- 
dits, said that “we saw a few of them on Bul- 
garian territory with our own eyes and felt very 
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disappointed at not being able to attack them.” 
Lt. Kharalambos Kharalambopoulos estimated 
that about 100 guerrillas crossed into Bulgaria. 
Sgt. Argyrios Zaravakis also said that he had seen 
with his own eyes guerrillas cross into Bulgaria. 
Another soldier, Pvt. Konstantinos Trapalis, who 
had been taken prisoner by the guerrillas, said 
that he had been taken into Bulgaria, where he 
was held for about two days. In addition, Zissis 
Baralis, a guerrilla who had been impressed into 
a band some two weeks before, stated that his band 
had been led into Bulgaria and that he had taken 
part in the attack. He said: “The relations be- 
tween the bandits and the Bulgars are very 
friendly. A Bulgar civilian led us into Bulgar- 
1an territory. It is obvious that the Bulgarian 
authorities support the bandits and give them am- 
munition and other supplies. They also give shel- 
ter on their territory. They often talk to us to 
fanaticize us against the Army and the State.” 


The Ormenion Incident, June 28, 1947 


The Greek charge. The Greek Government 
charged that on June 28, at about 11 p.m., a band 
of about 30 men coming from Bulgaria raided 
Ormenion, near the Greek-Bulgarian frontier. 
The band remained in the village about an hour, 
during which time it burned the house of the 
rural guard, Khristos Manavis, and plundered 
the village shops. During their entry from Bul- 
garian territory as well as on their return, the 
bandits used the public road from Ormenion to 
Bulgaria, which had been constructed by the 
Bulgarians during their occupation of Western 
Thrace. This road crosses the Svilengrad rail- 
way.” 

Depositions of witnesses. Four depositions 
supported the Greek charges.“ They all testi- 
fied that the bandits came from and returned 
to Bulgaria via the public road. Georgios Theo- 


"U.N. doc. S8/AC.4/SG/164. 

* U.N. docs. S/AC.4/8G/164; B/19/B. 

“U.N. doc. S/AC.4/8G/1438. 

"U.N. docs. 8/AC.4/SG/148; B/16/E. See also the 
testimony of Capt. Levounis, W. O. Konstantinos 
Michalakis, Sgt. Stefanos Moutaftsides, and Lt. Khara- 
lambos Kharalambopoulos on Sept. 6, 1947, at Metaxades 
(S/AC.4/SG/PV/115, pp. 2-31). 

* U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/164; B/17/B. 

“See testimony of Dimitrios Deliyanidis (S/AC.4/SG/ 
PV/111, pp. 3-11), Georgios Theokharidis (ibid., pp. 
12-15), and Stergios Arbatzis (ibid., pp. 15-24). 
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kharidis said that he had seen the bandits follow- 
ing the road. Khristos Manavis said that after 
the plundering of the village, he could “see them 
as far as the railway line following the road lead- 
ing from Ormenion to Bulgaria.” So also did 
Arbatzis Stergios, who “saw them at a point 300 
meters on this side of the frontier line moving 
towards Bulgaria and following the public road 
which leads from Ormenion to Bulgaria.” 


The Ormenion Incident, July 4, 1947 


The Greek charge. In the Ormenion incident 
of July 4, 1947, it was charged that a large band 
of guerrillas had crossed the Greek-Bulgarian 
frontier and attacked Ormenion, loaded 23 com- 
mandeered oxen carts with loot, and conscripted 
five young men for service in the guerrilla bands, 
after which the band crossed into Bulgaria be- 
tween Greek frontier posts nos. 30 and 31. The 
loot was said to have been transferred to cars 
on the Bulgarian side of the frontier for trans- 
portation in the direction of Svilengrad. Bul- 
garian guards were alleged to have cooperated 
with the guerrillas crossing the frontier, and the 
bands were said to make their headquarters on 
Bulgarian territory at Bora Giala and near 
Greek frontier post no. 31. Finally, it was stated 
that the guerrillas received arms, ammunition, 
and information on Greek Army movements from 
Bulgarian authorities.” 

Depositions of witnesses. Six Greek peasants 
of the Ormenion region all testified as to the raid 
on Ormenion and the looting of the village.” 
One of them, Konstantinos Khristidis, said that 
the carts were abandoned on July 5 at Ambelia 
on the Bulgarian frontier. He drew the conclu- 
sion “that the plunder looted from the village was 
transported to the frontiers with our carts. Then 
from the frontier the plunder was loaded onto 
Bulgarian means of transportation and concen- 
trated on Bulgarian territory.” 


“U.N. docs. 8/509; S/AC.4/296. 

“U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/143; B/15/E. See also the 
testimony of Konstantinos Khristidis (U.N. docs. S/AC.4/ 
SG/PV/106, pp. 7-21; S/AC.4/SG/107, pp. 3-4); Pro- 
domos Prodromidis (U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/PV/107, pp. 
6-11) ; Constantin Tambakoff (U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/107, 
pp. 18-25; 8/AC.4/SG/PV/110, pp. 8-10) ; Dimos Malos- 
sidis and Athanasios Kostidis (U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/PV/ 
107, pp. 12-18). 

“U.N. doc. 8/379. 
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Prodomos Prodromidis, who had been cop. 
scripted by the guerrillas on June 16, 1947, ang 
took part in the Ormenion attack, said that he had 
taken to the Spileon hills and was taken acrog 
into Bulgarian territory, where his band remained 
10 days, being issued arms and ammunition. Hp 
remarked: “I participated in the attack. . . , 
At that time all the battalion was there with Kape. 
tan Anania whomadeaspeech. . . We gath. 
ered 20 carts of food from the village which we 
transported before no. 31 Greek frontier post on 
Bulgarian territory, where we unloaded every. 
thing. We allowed the carts to return unattended 
while Bulgarians carried off the clothing and food 
in cars. . . . I believe that everything was 
taken to Svilengrad.” The witness also stated; 
“The bandits collaborated very closely with the 
Bulgarian frontier posts and in general with th 
Bulgarian frontier authorities. The Bulgarians 
supply them with weapons and ammunition and 
allow them to hide on Bulgarian territory.” 

A student, Konstantinos Petrof Tambakoff, 
from Sofia told Greek authorities that, having 
stayed 10 days at Svilengrad, he heard that two 
Bulgarian trucks regularly went from Svilengrad 
towards Ormenion to transport arms and ammuni- 
tion to the guerrillas, collecting food and clothing 
on return. He had heard about the Ormenion 
incident of July 4 and stated that from a distance 
of 200 meters he distinguished some eight to ten 
carts, all heavily loaded and escorted by about 5 
armed bandits. Before the carts reached Bulgar. 
ian territory, two lorries arrived near the frontier, 
following the same direction as that of the carts 


Bulgarian Charges Against Greece 


The Bulgarian Government, true to the pattem 
which it had already so well established, not only 
refused to cooperate with the Subsidiary Group 
but also made charges against the Greek Gover 
ment, although it did not refer these charges t0 
the Subsidiary Group. 

On June 19“ the Bulgarian Government 
charged that 70 Bulgarian families who wer 
Greek subjects, in the Thracian village of Yurucht, 
had received an order of expatriation to Bulgari 
within three days. The Security Council wa 
asked to make the necessary representations to tht 
Greek Government to prevent this expulsiot, 
“which constitutes a violation of international 
law and of the United Nations Charter.” This 
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charge was promptly denied by the Greek Gov- 
ernment on June 28, 1947.4 On July 22 the Bul- 
garian Government charged that on July 13 a 
Greek company of 200 men had penetrated Bul- 
garian territory to the east of a frontier post four 
kilometers southeast of Svilengrad. It was also 
alleged that a second group of 60 Greek soldiers 
took positions on the frontier line opposite the 
frontier post, while a third group of 30 Greek 
soldiers advanced against the Bulgarian post. 
The first group, it was stated, penetrated about 
1,500 meters into Bulgarian territory and cap- 
tured three Bulgarian civilians, two of whom 
managed to escape. The Greek Government, it 
was stated, refused to make an on-the-spot investi- 
gation, despite a Bulgarian request, and the Bul- 
garian Government informed the Allied Control 
Commission of the incident, as well as the Soviet 
Legation and the Political Representatives of 
Great Britain and the United States in Sofia. 
It was also charged that, on August 20, Greek 
soldiers had brought three tanks and seven cannon 
to the Dimka railway station, on the Greek-Bul- 
garian frontier, while four tanks took positions 
on the hill above Tchermen, and approximately 
120 soldiers dug trenches on the hilltop. Two 
days later, it was charged, some 100 civilians and 
soldiers opened fire from across the border on two 
Bulgarian frontier guards. It was also charged 
that Greek soldiers on August 22 fired with ma- 
chine guns from the Tchermen school on a Bul- 
garian airplane flying over Bulgarian territory. 
“Numerous similar cases”, it was asserted, had 
been referred to the Security Council by Nissim 
Mevorah, the Bulgarian Representative, “but for 
some reasons the Council never discussed them.” 


“U.N. doc. 8/397. 

“U.N. doc. 8/427. 

“U.N. docs. 8/536; S/536/Add. 1. The Bulgarian note 
to the Subsidiary Group on Sept. 13 listed 9 alleged Greek 
violations of the Bulgarian frontier between May 18 and 
Aug. 22, 1947. Some sheep and goats were said to have 
been stolen and one soldier wounded. (U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/ 
8G/188. ) 

“With respect to the charges concerning systematic 
frontier violations on the part of Greece, the Greek Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, on Sept. 9, 1947, point- 
edly noted that: “the Subsidiary Group of the Security 
Council happened to be on the spot and it is well known 
that they are still in the area investigating four incidents 
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The Bulgarian Government hoped that the United 
Nations would “use its prestige and power with 
the Greek Government in order to put an end to 
the systematic border provocations.” “ 

Charge of bias against the Subsidiary Group. 
Despite the serious nature of these charges, the 
problem was not referred in any way to the Sub- 
sidiary Group. On September 14, 1947, the Act- 
ing Premier of Bulgaria, Traiche Kostov, repeated 
the charge that the Bulgarian border had been 
“violated nine times by Greece” during the past 
four months, indicating that all the incidents had 
been brought to the attention of the Allied Control 
Commission in Bulgaria. He declared that the 
Subsidiary Group had not fully considered Bul- 
garia’s accusations concerning the incidents, al- 
though, as he knew, not one of them had been re- 
ferred to that body. Nevertheless, the Acting 
Premier used his allegations as an excuse for 
failure to cooperate, remarking: 


“The Bulgarian Government does not consider 
it possible, under prevailing circumstances, to 
render assistance to the subcommission in Sa- 
lonika, which acts exclusively and one-sidedly in 
favor of the Greek Government and against the 
interests and sovereignty of Bulgaria.” 


INCIDENTS ON THE GREEK-YUGOSLAV 
FRONTIER 


The Kouka-Palaion-Triethnes Incident, March 31- 
April 1, 1947 


Procedure. On June 13, 1947, the Subsidiary 
Group decided to investigate the incidents of 
March 31, April 1, and April 21, in the Kouka- 
Beles area of the Greek-Yugoslav frontier, and a 
telegram to this effect was sent to the Yugoslav 
Minister of Foreign Affairs following the meet- 
ing.* Additional telegrams were sent on June 16, 


caused by the Bulgarians along the Greek border of 
Western Thrace. I wish to inform you that the Greek 
Government would readily accept the immediate investi- 
gation of the Bulgarian allegations, if the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment were inclined to submit their assertions to an 
investigation. . . . The point of view of the Greek 
Government is that the only means of verification of an 
allegation of this nature is a thorough examination by the 
appropriate international body, which is in this case the 


Subsidiary Group of the Security Council.” (U.N. doe. 
$/544.) 
“See U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/SR/19, pp. 6-11; 8/402. 
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17, 18, and 19 requesting permission to carry on 
the necessary investigation on Yugoslav soil.” 

On June 23 the Yugoslav Government finally 
acknowledged receipt of the Group’s message and 
promised a reply by June 28, but the Subsidiary 
Group, meanwhile, had had to postpone its pro- 
jected investigation from June 25 to June 30, and 
in communicating the decision to the Yugoslav 
Government it specified the Doirani frontier post 
as the point of arrival. On June 28,” the Yugo- 
slav Government replied that it could not accept 
the proposal for an investigation on Yugoslav soil, 
since an investigation carried out by the Yugoslav 
Government itself had revealed that no incidents 
had occurred “in the Yugoslav frontier area”, and 
accordingly the Yugoslav Government considered 
that there was “no reason” for any investigation 
by the subcommission on Yugoslav territory on 
the basis of “unfounded allegations”. This tele- 
gram was sent despite the communication of the 
Yugoslav Government to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations on June 6," indicating that it 
would cooperate with the Subsidiary Group. ‘The 
Yugoslav refusal to permit an investigation of 
these alleged incidents was referred to the Balkan 
Commission in New York, which on July 3 decided 
to transmit this information to the Security 
Council. 

Description of incident. In his letter to the 
Subsidiary Group on May 14, the Greek Liaison 
Representative also called attention to violations 
of the Greek-Yugoslav frontier and to assistance 
to the Greek guerrillas by Yugoslav authorities on 
March 31, April 1, and April 21, 1947, in the 
Kouka-Beles region. In a note of June 8,™ the 
Greek Representative indicated that the object of 
the field investigation was to demonstrate the 
following facts: 


(1) The acceptance by Yugoslavia of armed 
bands coming from Greece as a consequence of 
military “mopping-up” operations; (2) the recep- 
tion and hospitalization of wounded bandits; (3) 


“ See U.N. doc. §/402 for texts. 

“U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/279. 

= U.N. doc. 8/372. 

U.N. docs. 8/AC.4/8R/90; 8/402. 
"U.N. doc, 8/AC.4/8G/1. 

“U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/8G/28. 

"U.N. doc. S/AC.4/8G/28. 

“U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/SG/SR/9, pp. 14-87. 
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the protection and covering of bandits by rifle fire 
from Yugoslav frontier posts; (4) the utilization 
by bandits of Yugoslav territory for turning the 
flank of Greek troops operating in this region and 
to attack them from the rear; (5) the supply and 
arming in Yugoslavia of the bands in question; 
and (6) the organization in Yugoslavia and the 
return to Greece of these same bands. 


According to the Greek account of these ingj- 
dents,® on March 31, 1947, while the 37th Greek 
Brigade was carrying out “mopping-up opera. 
tions” against the guerrillas in the Kouka-Palaion- 
Triethnes region on the Greek- Yugoslav frontier, 
a group of 6 to 7 guerrillas fled into Yugoslav ter. 
ritory, and later, between Ank Kouka and Pro. 
khoma, 30 bandits fled across the frontier. Greek 
troops were fired upon from the direction of the 
Yugoslav frontier post from Mt. Beles, about 600 
to 700 meters distant. On April 1 the Greek 
troops moved in the direction of Palaion-Trieth- 
nes via height 1396 towards height 1695, but be- 
tween heights 1396 and 1628 they came across a 
hastily abandoned guerrilla camp. 

Testimony and depositions. On the proposal 
of the Greek Liaison Representative, the Subsid- 
iary Group heard two deserters from the Yugo- 
slav Army on May 31 with respect to the incidents 
of March 31—April 1, 1947. The first of these wit- 
nesses, Albertos Loukits, testified that he had sur- 
rendered to the Greek Army on May 10, 1947, after 
crossing into Greek territory. He had been sta- 
tioned at Belisitsa, on the Greek-Yugoslav fron- 
tier, on March 29, with 19 officers and men. His 
group was assigned to guard some 500 Greek guer- 
rillas who had come over from Greece and he per- 
sonally guarded their arms. There were about 50 
women in the group. The arms consisted of Ger- 
man mausers, Italian and English guns, and am- 
munition. There were about 30 wounded, who were 

treated by a Yugoslav military doctor. The band, 
which remained from four to five days, was fed and 
housed by the Yugoslavs—“a man would bring 
them salted pork, marmalade, and bread”. While 
in Doirani, Loukits testified that he saw 11 Greek 
partisans. The camp of the partisans was about 
three or four kilometers from the frontier “in 4 
ravine”. The witness, who was a member of the 
Sixth Brigade, Fifth Frontier Battalion, said that 
he saw doctors putting some bandages on the 
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wounded partisans. At Doirani he was a guard 
at the infirmary and not only saw partisans being 
treated but used to take their temperatures. 

A second witness, a friend of Loukits, Franio 
Matasits,°’ was a member of the same unit and 
had surrendered at the same time. He too was 
at Belisitsa on March 28 and 29 and saw the Greek 
partisans, about 30 of whom were wounded and 
were treated by a military doctor. He also con- 
firmed that the arms of the partisans were guarded 
by Yugoslav soldiers and hidden, although he 
could give no reason for the hiding of the arms. 
He was told that the partisans had come from 
Greece and thought they certainly went back into 
Greek territory. He learned on arrival in Doirani 
that there were 11 Greek partisans there, and he 
saw them personally. Matasits crossed the fron- 
tier into Greece at a place called Oldoran, in order 
to surrender to the Greek authorities, because he 
could not “live under the partisans’ regime” in 
Yugoslavia. On further questioning he said that 
some of the rifles of the Greek partisans were 
“Yugoslav rifles”. 

In addition to the above testimony, the Greek 
Liaison Representative submitted depositions 
from 7 Greek soldiers who had taken part in the 
operations of March 31-April 1, 1947, all of whom 
declared that the guerrillas had been pursued to 
the frontier area, that they had seen about 30 
enter Yugoslav territory, and that firing came 
from the direction of the Yugoslav frontier post 
in the area.®* 

Three depositions of former guerrillas were also 
submitted to the Subsidiary Group.” These guer- 
rillas all substantially confirmed the testimony of 
the Yugoslav soldiers and of the Greek soldiers as 
to the incidents of March 31-A pril 1, 1947, indicat- 
ing that they had fled across the frontier into 
Yugoslavia, that they had been escorted by Yugo- 
slav soldiers about four to five kilometers into 
Yugoslav territory, where they stopped at a tempo- 
rary camp in a wooded area for about four days, 
that some 20 Yugoslav soldiers had guarded the 
camp, that they were fed and housed, and that 
their wounded were cared for by a Yugoslav mili- 
tary doctor. Some guerrillas, they said, were sent 
to Bulkes “for rest”. 

Two of the guerrillas were of special interest 
and were examined by the Subsidiary Group on 
July 4 and 5. One of these, Neoklis Michalidis, 
who testified as to the events of March 31-April 1,” 
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said that his group came from Loulakaki and 
stopped at the frontier. Among other things he 
said : 

“There was a Yugoslav sentinel in a small hut 
in front of us. . . . It was quite obvious that they 
knew who we were and that they expected us to 
be there. . . . They immediately led us into Yugo- 
slav territory to a depth of 100 meters, where we 
deposited our weapons. We waited for about a 
quarter of an hour or 20 minutes, and then the 
main batch of the Andartes came, I think we 
were about 400 to 450 altogether. We then went 
to H.Q. We were led by an officer and Yugoslav 
soldiers. They led us into Yugoslav territory 
and left us after four or five kilometers. . . . They 
told us to rest the sick there, and they made a 
garrison of 20 Yugoslav soldiers who were there 
in order to guard us. . . . I forgot to tell you that 
we had 180 wounded, 20 of them seriously, because 
of artillery fire. Before dawn about six or seven 
officers and some doctors in civilian clothes came 
and visited the wounded and changed their 
bandages.” 


According to Michalidis about 120 guerrillas 
were sent to Bulkes, while others left “for our 
hiding place”. Michalidis also stated that he 
recognized “a Yugoslav deserter, who during the 
period of our encampment on Yugoslav territory 
used to bring us loaves of bread from the Yugoslav 
post”. 

Spyros Vatsos, who also testified on July 5," 
stated that he took part in the Beles incident, 
Palaion-Triethnes, arriving on March 26, when 
the Greek Army began its movements, and that 
his group entered five kilometers inside Yugo- 
slavia. There was a “ravine and the Yugoslav 
soldiers and officers took our weapons and camou- 
flaged them under branches”. He declared: “It 
was not only my band which crossed the frontier 
but the whole group of the Andartes. The Greek 
Army had encircled the Andartes and we would 
have been taken prisoner if we had not crossed into 
Yugoslavia.” There were about 450 according to 
his information. The guerrillas remained about 


"U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/SR/9, pp. 38-49. 

“For depositions see U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/SG/28. 

” U.N. doc, 8/AC.4/SG/45, pp. 1-5. 

“U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/PV/43, pp. 12-27; 8/AC.4/SG/ 
PV/45, pp. 2-13. 

“U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/SG/PV/45, pp. 13-27. 
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four days in Yugoslav territory and were guarded 
by 20 soldiers. “Six officers came as well and they 
talked with the Andartes who knew Yugoslav. A 
doctor also visited us and the wounded people— 
about 18-20 were transported inside Yugoslavia.” 
Vatsos saw a medical officer who visited the 
wounded and nursed them. “The wounded and 40 
others were chosen amongst us and were sent in- 
side Yugoslav territory.” Their weapons, which 
were new, he said, came from Yugoslavia. Vatsos 
stayed in Beles until May 20, and he surrendered 
on May 29. He said that he saw “with my own 
eyes” people crossing the frontier from Yugo- 
slavia into Greece on April 5. According to Vat- 
sos there was a liaison agent between Bulkes and 
the headquarters in Beles, whose nickname was 
“Lakis”, 

Capt. Gheorgios Nikitas, who testified before the 
Subsidiary Group on June 20, declared that the 
guerrillas had been driven out of Kouka on March 
31. A group of them entered Yugoslav trenches 
for about 500 or 600 meters. Later he saw another 
group of about 30 enter Yugoslavia. When his 
company reached a height near Palaion-Triethnes, 
he could see a frontier post about 600 or 700 meters 
away, which began firing in their direction with 
machine guns. He said that he could see that the 
gun was in a frontier post on which the Yugoslav 
flag was raised after the firing began. On April 
1 his company took up a defensive post on height 
1696, where they found a large guerrilla camp 
which had been hastily abandoned. There was 
evidence that many people had passed between the 
camp and the Yugoslav frontier. When ques- 
tioned Captain Nikitas stated that the machine 
gun was in a trench about 10 meters from the ac- 
tual frontier post. 


The Beles Incident, April 21, 1947 
Description of incident. On April 21, 1947, 


“U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/SG/PV/25, pp. 12-80. 

“U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/PV/47, pp. 1-81. See also the 
testimony of Constantinos Karakypelis, who had been 
conscripted into the guerrillas, for supplies of arms by 
the Yugoslavs in April 1947: U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/PV/99, 
pp. 5-30; S/AC.4/8G/PV/100, pp. 3-29; S/AC.4/SG/PV/ 
101, pp. 10-22. 

“U.N. doc, S/AC.4/SG/28. 

“U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/SR/PV/47, pp. 6-11. 

“ Ibid., pp. 11-18. 

"U.N. docs. S/AC.4/8G/146, pp. 29-30; S/AC.4/301 
(8/534), pp. 30-31. 
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troops of the 37th Brigade were also carrying out 
a “mopping-up operation” against the guerrillas ip 
the area of Beles. On height 1693 J (87-21) 
there were continuous trenches extending from 
Greek to Yugoslav territory. The Yugoslay 
frontier post situated at a distance of 50 meters 
was used by the guerrillas, who, at the sight of 
Greek aircraft, abandoned the trenches and hid in 
a woody area inside Yugoslav territory, about 200 
meters from the frontier post. Greek troops ob- 
served a column of 50 transports coming from 
Yugoslav territory and proceeding to the Yugo- 
slav frontier post to supply the guerrillas. Guer- 
rilla movements were noted in the interest either 
of evacuating wounded or of reinforcing the guer- 
rillas. Guerrillas moved inside Yugoslav terri- 
tory to attack Greek forces from the rear. 

Testimony. The Subsidiary Group made an 
investigation of the incidents of April 21 at Beles 
during an interrogation of July 7 at Mikrovryssi.* 
The Greek Liaison Representative presented 10 
depositions from soldiers who had taken part in 
the operations of April 21 in the Beles area.“ One 
of these soldiers, Lt. Sfikopoulos Omiros, of the 
567th Infantry Battalion, declared that “at a dis- 
tance of about 200 meters inside the Yugoslav 
territory he observed gatherings of bandits. It 
was to this spot that the bandits in the trenches 
and in the post fled at the sign of Greek air- 
craft... .” Twice he saw groups of 20 to 30 
bandits starting “from the wood situated at a 
distance of 300 meters from the frontier line inside 
Yugoslav territory”. Corporal Spyros Keronis, 
of the same unit, said, “the bandits made use of 
Yugoslav territory, in order to approach the 
Greek troops unobserved. They also had trenches 
on Yugoslav territory and were making use of the 
Yugoslav frontier post.” A third, Ioannis Mi- 
mikos, said that they saw “bandits moving inside 
the trenches on the height 1695”. Private 
Karastoyannis declared that he had seen “bandits 
crossing a point inside Yugoslav territory and 
making toward the rear of the Greek troops, al- 
ways following a road running inside Yugoslav 
territory to attack the Greek Army positions 
from the rear”. 


Subsidiary Group Summary of the Kouka-Beles 
incidents 

The report of the Subsidiary Group, dated 
August 22, 1947, summarized the facts as fol- 
lows: °* 
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1, Crossing of the frontier: 


(a) During the mopping-up operations of the Greek 
Army on Mount Beles on 81 March, at least two small 
groups of armed guerrillas crossed into Yugoslavia ; 

(b) During the night from 31 March to 1 April, from 
400 to 500 guerrillas passed from Greece into Yugoslav 
territory with their wounded, their arms, their equipment 
and their supplies. After crossing the frontier, they were 
led by Yugoslav guides to a temporary camp situated 
about five kilometers within the Yugoslav frontier. In 
this camp they were guarded by Yugoslav soldiers; their 
arms were then collected, heaped in a corner of the camp, 
and guarded ; 

(c) During the operations of the Greek Army on Mount 
Beles, on 21 April, some guerrillas fled into Yugoslav 
territory ; this was done at a distance of about 100 meters 
from a functioning Yugoslav frontier post. 


2. Hospitalization and medical treatment: 


(d) About 20 wounded guerrillas, after receiving medi- 
cal attention at the temporary camp situated about five 
kilometers within the Yugoslav frontier, were subsequently 
evacuated to the interior of Yugoslavia. A greater number 
of wounded and sick guerrillas also received medical 
attention at this camp. 


8, Fire from the immediate vicinity of a Yugoslav frontier 
post: 


(e) During the afternoon of 31 March 1947, Greek 
troops were fired upon by a machine gun situated in the 
immediate vicinity of a functioning Yugoslav frontier 
post in which a group of Greek guerrillas had just taken 
refuge. 


| 4. Tactical utilization of Yugoslav territory by guerrillas: 


(f) During the operations of 21 April on Mount Beles, 
the guerrillas made use of Yugoslav territory in order to 


} surprise Greek troops operating in this region, and to 


attack them from the rear. 

(g) During the operations on Mount Beles on 21 April, 
the guerrillas made use of trenches situated along the 
frontier line and extending from Greek into Yugoslav 





territory. 
5. Supply and equipment of guerrilla bands “in” and 


)} “from” Yugoslavia: 


(h) At their headquarters situated in Greek territory 
close to the frontier, the guerrillas received provisions 
and arms from Yugoslavia. 

(i) During their short stay at the temporary camp in 
Yugoslavia they were fed by means of provisions delivered 
by Yugoslav soldiers. 


6. Return of armed bands from Yugoslavia into Greece: 


(j) With the exception of the wounded and about one 
hundred other guerrillas who left for the interior of Yugo- 
slavia, the majority of the members of the guerrilla band 
who had taken refuge for four or five days in Yugoslavia 
returned to Greece after resuming their arms in the pres- 
ence of Yugoslav officers and soldiers. 
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THE PROBLEM OF GREECE 
The Skra Incident, April 3-8, 1947 


On August 20 the Subsidiary Group decided to 
investigate the Skra incidents of April 3-8, 1947, 
and of May 24, 1947. The Yugoslav Government 
was informed by telegram and its cooperation was 
requested.® 

Description of incident. The Greek Govern- 
ment charged that Greek guerrillas, under pres- 
sure from the Greek Army, crossed into Yugo- 
slavia near height 1034, as well as through a point 
lying between heights 960 and 1510, and that they 
had entered Yugoslavia unhindered, although they 
were seen by Yugoslav frontier guards. It was 
also charged that the guerrillas remained in Yugo- 
slavia for four days, during which time they were 
supplied by Yugoslav frontier guards. These 
guerrillas were then said to have reentered Greece 
with the knowledge of the Yugoslav frontier 
guards.” 

Depositions of witnesses. Before it had had 
an opportunity to make an on-the-spot investiga- 
tion of this incident, the Subsidiary Group was 
already in possession of some four depositions 
concerning the problem.” Koannis Vlachos, an 
officer in the Greek Army, testified that he was 
certain that the bandits from Skra height had pas- 
sed into Yugoslav territory and abandoned their 
arms and supplies. Later, on April 10, at Skra, 
he saw bandits walking with Yugoslav soldiers 
on Yugoslav territory near the frontier. Another 
officer, Georgios Yalourakis, gave similar testi- 
mony. Stavros Payas, who belonged to a group 
of guerrillas under Vassilios Saltapidas, testified 
as to the attack on April 5 and remarked, “When 
we crossed the frontier, not only were we seen by 
Yugoslav functionaries, but moreover, several of 
them gave us bread.” The guerrilla, Avraam 
Dimitriou, testified as to the repulse on April 3, 
indicated that they were in danger of being killed 
or taken prisoner, and said, “our chiefs ordered us 
to penetrate Serb territory and to have only a rear 
guard on Greek soil”. The rest entered Yugo- 
slavia in the afternoon of April 4, going toward 
Chuma. 


The Skra Incident, May 24, 1947 
Description of incident. The Greek Govern- 





“U.N. docs. S/515/Corr.1; S8/AC.4/298; 8/AC.4/8G/%5, 

pp. 1-9. ; 
“U.N. docs. $/515/Corr.1; 8/AC.4/298 ; 8/AC.4/SG, 
U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/138; Y/4/F. 
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ment charged that during mopping-up operations 
by the Greek Army against the guerrillas on Skra 
height 1097 on May 24 the guerrillas were sup- 
ported by machine-gun and mortar fire from 
Yugoslav territory. The guerrillas withdrew into 
Yugoslavia under the pressure of the Greek Army. 
Yugoslav frontier guards occupied the frontier 
posts and observed the entry of the guerrillas. It 
was also stated that Greek troops were again fired 
at from positions within Yugoslav territory near 
the frontier guards and that guerrillas were seen 
moving about freely in Yugoslav territory in the 
company of Yugoslav soldiers. 

Depositions of witnesses. A number of deposi- 
tions supported the Greek thesis concerning the 
incident. Lt. Konstantinos Angelopoulos, of the 
35th Company, for example, testified concerning 
machine-gun, bazooka, and mortar fire by Yugo- 
slav soldiers from Yugoslav territory. He also 
said that he saw guerrillas enter Yugoslav terri- 
tory, in groups of two to three men. Later he saw 
“bandits moving about in company with Yugoslav 
soldiers inside Yugoslav territory”. He thought 
the escape of the bandits would have been impos- 
sible “had the Yugoslavs not fired at us from the 
rear. The fire of the Yugoslavs prevented us from 
moving and thus the bandits found time to escape 
into Yugoslavia.” Lt. Nikolaos Mamelakis gave 
similar testimony. Another officer, Lt. Dimitrios 
Kohousoutoglou, declared that “following the 
movement of the other units . . . I described, 
the bandits withdraw, and, split up into groups of 
two to three each, enter Yugoslav territory. I 
later clearly observed some bandits going about 
inside Yugoslav territory in company with Yugo- 
slav soldiers and other bandits moving from the 
Yugoslav post in the direction of the village 
Khouma. I also observed that the Yugoslav sol- 
diers had taken up battle positions.” Corp. Kon- 
stantinos Koulis verified this testimony, indicating 
that groups of two to five guerrillas took refuge in 


"It may also be noted that the witness, Frantz Salmitz, 
a Yugoslav soldier of Slovenian origin, who surrendered 
to the Greek authorities on June 4, and who served on 
the frontier in the Beles (Belisitsa) region from May 20 
to May 30, 1947, testified that he had seen Greek partisans 
entering Yugoslav territory five times. “They had horses. 
I stopped them according to the regulations and instruc- 
tions I had received, and then the warrant officer came 
and told me not to stop such men in the future... . The 
five times that I saw bandits crossing into Yugoslavia they 
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Yugoslav territory and the village of Khouma, 
“With my own eyes,” he said, “I saw bandits moy- 
ing about inside Yugoslav territory in company 
with Yugoslav soldiers.” Corp. Triantafilos 
Khaleplis also saw guerrillas going to the Yugo- 
slav village of Khouma and saw them in the com- 
pany of Yugoslav soldiers." 


The Beles-Prokhoma Incident, July 5-6, 1947 

Refusal of Yugoslavia to cooperate. Since the 
Subsidiary Group was in the area on July 7, it 
decided to make an investigation of the Beles- 
Prokhoma incidents of July 5-6, 1947, following 
the demonstration of Brig. Evthymios Vasilas, 
The Polish Representative, Colonel Bron, was ill, 
and Mr. Kasparov, the Soviet Representative, re- 
fused to attend the meeting or to take part in the 
investigation.” On July 16 the Subsidiary Group 
telegraphed the Yugoslav Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, outlining the Greek allegations concerning 
the incidents of July 5-6." It was stated that it 
was necessary to examine the problem on both 
sides of the frontier in order to make a complete 
investigation, and the full cooperation of the Yugo- 
slav Government, including the sending of a quali- 
fied Yugoslav representative to Salonika, was 
requested. 

The Yugoslav Government replied to the tele- 
gram of the Subsidiary Group of July 27 witha 
categorical rejection of cooperation with the Sub- 
sidiary Group. It declared that it had carefully 
investigated the matter and had “established” that 
the Greek charges were “all devoid of foundation 
and in reality nothing but a repetition of previous 
slanderous charges brought against the F.P.R.Y,.” 
Referring to charges which the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment had made of an alleged Greek provocation 
in the Beles area on June 13, which had been 
“ignored”, the Yugoslav note declared : 


“. . . The F.P.R.Y. Government considers 
that the Greek Government systematically spreads 


crossed between 9 and 10 o’clock in the evening. That 
took place between the 20th and 30th of May. Two houfs 
after they entered into Yugoslavia they used to retum 
carrying away with them arms, clothing, and bread. I 
was standing 10 meters from the place where they used to 
cross the frontier.” See U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/PV/98, pp. 
1-3, 3-59. 

"U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/SR/47, pp. 16-81; S/AC.4/SG/ 
SR/61, pp. 1-9; 8/AC.4/SG/75. 

* U.N. docs. $/AC.4/SG/105, 106. 

* U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/291, 
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false accusations against its neighbours by imput- 
ing to them actions of which it is itself the author. 
Moreover, the Greek Government, by such accusa- 
tions, wishes to conceal its responsibility for the 
present situation in Greece as well as the respon- 
sibility of foreign Powers which support this 
Government by military intervention and politi- 
cal and economic. means, and to justify before 
world public opinion the oppressive measures it 
employs against the Greek people.” 


Yugoslavia regretted that the Greek Govern- 
ment and the foreign powers supporting it were 
trying “to exploit a United Nations body as an 
arm of their own policy.” 


“Consequently, the Greek Government’s man- 
oeuvres, into which it is drawing the Subsidiary 
Group of the Commission of Investigation, is prej- 
udicial to the authority of the United Nations. 
The F.P.R.Y. Government refuses to give support 
to such manoeuvres and considers that any inquiry 
on the basis of the gratuitous Greek Government 
accusations contained in the telegram is not only 
purposeless, for the reason that it can have no prac- 
tical results, but is also prejudicial to the authority 
of the United Nations.” 


Therefore, the Yugoslav Government was 
obliged to refuse the proposal of the Subsidiary 
Group for an investigation within Yugoslav terri- 
tory.” 

Description of incident. Brigadier Vasilas 
stated that his brigade was engaged in mopping-up 
exercises but that the Andartes had been warned 
and were not taken by surprise, and his troops 
were too near the frontier of Yugoslavia to use 
artillery. Yugoslav territory, he charged, was 
being used by the Andartes “in order either to 
shoot and attack Greek troops, or to transport 
troops and ammunition from one point to another 


™The fact that the Yugoslav Government had refused 
permission to the Subsidiary Group to make an investiga- 
tion of an alleged incident on Yugoslav soil, however, did 
not prevent it from making accusations against the Greek 
Government and demanding an investigation on the part 
of the Security Council. Thus, on June 16, 1947, the 
Yugoslav Representative to the United Nations informed 
the Secretary-General that on June 13 two Greek military 
airplanes flew over Yugoslav territory north of the village 
of Nikolic, in the area of Lake Doirani, at a height 
of 300 to 500 meters for a period of some 25 minutes. The 
planes were said to have reconnoitered, circled, and then 
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with the knowledge of the Yugoslavs. We also 
saw that Yugoslav covering troops took an active 
part in this operation, both by firing and aligning 
themselves in front of the Greek troops.” Briga- 
dier Vasilas charged a number of violations to 
the Yugoslavs: (1) on the morning of July 5, 
Greek troops near height 1849 were fired on by 
automatic machine guns and mortars from 200 
meters inside the frontier; (2) at 10 a.m. near 
height 1874 bandits crossed into Yugoslav terri- 
tory, transporting wounded; (3) at 6 p.m. troops 
on height 1219, as well as artillery observers in 
Mikrovryssi, noticed a column of 60 Andartes with 
mules coming into Greek territory at a point 500 
meters east of height 1644, where there was a Yugo- 
slav post; (4) troops were seen south of Proshoma, 
which was later seized, and the Andartes entered 
Yugoslav territory; (5) a captured message re- 
vealed that Homiros, the Andarte leader, had been 
using Yugoslav territory as a base of operations.” 

Testimony of witnesses. While the Subsidiary 
Group was in the frontier area on July 6-8, it 
heard a number of witnesses, although it was not 
able to make an on-the-spot investigation of the 
earlier incidents in the Kouka-Beles area (March 
31-April 1 and April 21, 1947) , because of military 
operations. Nevertheless, it examined in all some 
30 witnesses, including 14 soldiers and civilians, 
during its visit to the area. Among these, Pvt. 
Efthymios Stratakis testified that on July 5 his 
unit was fired on from Yugoslav territory for 12 
hours. He said that he had actually seen Yugo- 
slavs carrying mortar shells to guerrilla posts in- 
side Yugoslavia and had also seen guerrillas pass- 
ing information to Yugoslav soldiers. Later on, 
his unit was fired on by a Yugoslav frontier post, 
and one of his companions was killed and four 
were wounded by fire from this mortar. The wit- 
ness also said he had seen guerrillas cross into 
Yugoslav territory.” Lt. Athanasios Vavouliotis 


to have machine-gunned frontier post no. 130, killing one 
soldier and wounding two others. It was charged that 
this action represented “a new flagrant violation of the 
integrity of the Yugoslav territory by the Greek military 
authorities”. The Yugoslav Representative requested that 
the Security Council be informed immediately of this 
event, and also of “the request of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment for an immediate investigation on the spot”, The 


Subsidiary Group, of course, was ignored. (U.N. doc. 
8/877.) 
"U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/8G/75, pp. 19-20. 
"U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/SG/PV/49, pp. 2-7. 
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said that he had seen a guerrilla liaison agent cross 
from Yugoslavia into Greece, as well as 20 men 
cross into Greece and enter trenches, and declared 
that a mortar fired on Greek troops from Yugoslav 
territory to the left of a Yugoslav frontier post. 
He had seen wounded evacuated into Yugoslavia.” 
Lt. Emmanuel Batakis said that guerrillas, pur- 
sued by his platoon, fled into Yugoslavia and that 
at one place he had seen a large number of guer- 
rillas moving freely on both sides of the frontier. 
At another point he observed guerrillas carrying 
their wounded into Yugoslavia.”® Similar testi- 
mony was offered by eight other Greek soldiers. 
In addition, Privates Dalianis, Bazos, and Giovan- 
nis testified concerning a captured guerrilla chief- 
tain in Greece.® 

Additional testimony was heard following the 
return of the Subsidiary Group to Salonika. Lt. 
Nicholaos Zakardis testified on August 1 that his 
platoon was fired at from three permanent ma- 
chine-gun posts which were just below Ano Kouka. 
He observed a car below the Yugoslav frontier 
post, which unloaded some cases, perhaps contain- 
ing ammunition. Three quarters of an hour later 
he saw about 15 Andartes followed by mules leave 
their position on Greek territory and go into 
Yugoslav territory. Assisted by two machine- 
gun posts, he succeeded in dislodging the 
Andartes, who then withdrew into Yugoslav ter- 
ritory in the direction of the frontier post. He 
remarked: “The Serbian frontier post fired con- 
tinuously with automatic weapons towards our 
direction ; they fired at our positions and at another 
section that I had to the left of my company as a 
flank protection.” The Andartes moved continu- 
ously toward and from the Yugoslav border, in 
groups of two to five people." Two other soldiers 
gave similar testimony. One of these, Corp. Pan- 
ayotis Kayetzis, said that he saw the Andartes 


® Ibid., pp. 7-11. 

” U.N. docs. 8$/AC.4/SG/PV/49, pp. 11-15, 18-19; S/AC.4/ 
SG/PV/83, pp. 2-16. 

U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/PV/49, pp. 20-41. 

“U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/PV/81, pp. 1-10. 

“U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/PV/82, pp. 1-5, 5-11, 11-21, 

“U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/PV/83, pp. 16-22. 

“U.N. docs. 8/AC.4/SG/PV/84, pp. 1-8, 9-17, 17-24; 
8/AC.4/8G/PV/85, pp. 4-18, 18-22. 

"U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/46. 

"U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/SG/SR/41, p. 3. 

“U.N. docs. 8/420, 428; S/AC.4/SR/91. See also 
8/AC.4/SG/88 for refusal to cooperate. 
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crossing from Yugoslavia: “I saw them comi 
and going with mules to the Yugoslav frontier 
post. .. . Isawthem and I saw them very well be. 
cause I was in the first platoon and it was the one to 
be fired at by them. I saw the Andartes who were 
going to the frontier post and coming back from 
the frontier post, and I simply saw mules going 
from the frontier post to the position of the 
Andartes.” * Another soldier, Pvt. Paraskevas 
Paraskevopoulos, saw 30 to 40 Andartes concen. 
trated on Yugoslav territory and saw them cross 
into Greece. Other witnesses testified similarly. 


INCIDENTS ON THE GREEK-ALBANIAN 
FRONTIER = 


The Sarantoporos Bania Incident, May 19-20, 1947 


Albanian refusal to cooperate. The Greek Goy- 
ernment charged that on May 19-20 about 36 
Greek guerrillas took refuge in Albania, were 
given food, arms, and shelter, and then were re 
directed to the Greek frontier, which they re 
crossed on May 21-22, 1947.8 

The Subsidiary Group decided on July 2 to in- 
vestigate the Sarantoporos incident, although the 
Soviet Representative refused to take part in this 
investigation.*® On July 5, 1947, the Subsidiary 
Group asked the Albanian Government to cooper- 
ate in the investigation of the incident. However, 
Albanian authorities refused to receive the neces- 
sary documentation concerning the matter, and on 
July 23 the Subsidiary Group was informed that 
an official investigation by the Albanian Govern- 
ment had shown that no incidents had taken place 
on the date alleged by the Greek Government. 
There was, therefore, “no reason for the Subsidi- 
ary Group to conduct an investigation on Albanian 
territory with regard to a non-existent incident, 
entirely fabricated by the Greek Government, 
which thus wishes to conceal the aggressive provo- 
cations which it commits daily against the Alba- 
nian People’s Republic. . . .” * 

Testimony of witnesses. Three former guer- 
rillas testified concerning the Sarantoporos Bania 
incident. Ilias Minas testified on July 4, 1941, 
that he had been inducted into the Zdravos band 
on May 15, that he had crossed the Albanian fron- 
tier on the night of May 19-20, together with some 
35 armed guerrillas, and had been met by Albanian 
soldiers, who supplied them with cigarettes and 
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food. They were taken to Koukes, while Finoglou 
and Zdravos, their leaders, went with an Albanian 
soldier to Loutra. Ultimately the group was taken 
to Radat and was given bread, cheese, and ciga- 
rettes. On May 21 they were in front of Maria 
hill and then went to Mt. Kaminikou and thence 
to Vourbiani and Pyrsoyanni on May 21-22. 
Minas escaped on May 22. He testified that his 
band had crossed into Albania because it had been 
encircled by Greek forces. The group received no 
arms in Albania because the men were armed when 
they crossed the frontier.** Minas testified again 
on August 14, indicating that he had crossed into 
Albania on May 19, carrying arms. In his writ- 
ten deposition, Minas indicated that the leaders 
of his band were also supplied with Albanian uni- 
forms and said that he had “no doubt of the as- 
sistance and reinforcement granted to the bandits 
by the Albanians. . . . From the way our band 
was received, our food supplied by the Albanian 
frontier posts as well as from the visit of Zdravos 
and of the others to Mertzani higher authorities, 
I have no doubt of the cooperation of the Al- 
banians and the bandits.” © 

Another witness, Kiriakos Nitsotolis, a member 
of the same band as Minas, declared that he had 
been conscripted on March 1 and stated that on 
May 19, on being pursued by Greek troops, the 
band entered Albanian territory across the Saran- 
toporos River and advanced about 600 to 700 
meters, where they were met by an Albanian pa- 
trol. The band, after informing the patrol that 
they were “Greek partisans”, was welcomed and 
led toward Koukes, wherethey arrived about 4a. m. 
on May 20, Thence the group went to Bania and 
|poup re arrived near Radat. On May 22 the 





group reentered Greek territory. Nitsotolis de- 
| clared: “From the band’s stay in Albanian terri- 
_ tory, I noticed that the Albanians showed a great 
willingness to help us. Those who spoke Albanian 
held hearty conversations with the Albanians.” 
Zdravos told him that “he had followed the route 
through which we entered many times in the past” 
and had crossed the frontier many times.“ On 
August 9, 1947, Nitsotolis testified before the Sub- 
sidiary Group that his group had weapons when 
it went into Albania, although he had none because 
he was a machine-gun-ammunition man. The 
reason for going into Albania was that otherwise 
the members of the band would have been captured 
or killed.* 
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A third witness who bore testimony as to the 
Sarantoporos incident was Ioannis Yotopoulos 
(Kapetan Poutetsis), who testified on August 9. 
He declared that the group had been armed in 
Albania, receiving 35 Bren guns, 60 individual 
rifles, and 3 heavy machine guns of Italian origin, 
together with sufficient cartridges.** Yotopoulos 
testified again on August 13, 1947, declaring that 
he had crossed from Albania into Greece when 
coming from Bulkes in September 1946, but his 
troops had crossed from Greece into Albania after 
an attack on Vourbiani on May 20-21, 1947. One 
half of his troops remained in Greece. Yoto- 
poulos stated that the Andartes formed part of 
the Communist Party and took orders from the 
Party. He indicated that he had crossed into 
Albania after the Varkiza agreement of February 
1945, having received orders from the Party to 
leave. He went through Argyrocastron, Berat, 
Tirana, and Episkopi and arrived at Rubig. He 
declared that Zdravos and Evanghelou, guerrilla 
leaders, had crossed the Albanian frontier many 
times, and Kikitsas used to go into Albania fre- 
quently for supplies. He continued: 


“All these weapons are of Italian origin, and 
they are stored in Albanian Government stores, 
and without the consent of the Albanian Govern- 
ment these weapons and arms could not come out 
of the stores. They could not have been stolen, 
because you can steal from a Government store a 
certain number of weapons, but this is not some 
ammunition and some weapons, it is a whole store. 
I am quite sure it is impossible for this to be done 
without the knowledge and consent of the Alba- 
nian authorities. ... We were trying to camou- 
flage the attitude of the Albanians as much as 
possible. However, we could not lose a whole 
battalion, a whole unit, just for the sake of secrecy. 
Of course, this would expose Albania to the out- 
side world, but the Albanians knew very well that 
we were fighting for them, and if we were the 


"U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/SR/PV/43, pp. 2-12. As to the 
treatment of guerrilla wounded in Konitsa, in April-May 
1947, see also the testimony of Athanassios Alexiades, 
U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/SG/SR/PV/99, pp. 10-22. 

” U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/PV/91, pp. 3-6. 

* U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/46; A/2/B. 

™ Ibid. 

#@U.N. doc. 8S/AC.4/SG/PV/89, pp. 8-15. 

“Tbdid., pp. 15-23. See also U.N. docs. 8/AC.4/SG/67 
and A/3/H for deposition. 
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advanced posts of Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia I do not see why at a very bad moment we 
could not pass into Albania, even if it exposed 
them.” 


The Konitsa Incident, July 9-13, 1947 


The Greek charges. On July 13, however, the 
Greek Government charged Albania with a grave 
incident in the Konitsa region. The Greek Gov- 
ernment immediately asked an investigation by 
the Subsidiary Group and offered to supply it with 
planes. In a letter to the Subsidiary Group, dated 
July 13,°° the Greek Liaison Representative al- 
leged that detachments of an “international bri- 
gade” had invaded Albania on July 13, had blown 
up the bridge of Bourzani in the region, and had 
come into contact with the Greek defense forces. 
The Greek Liaison Representative charged that 
this action constituted a “flagrant violation on the 
part of Albania”. The Subsidiary Group there- 
upon decided to make an on-the-spot investigation 
of the situation. A team of the Subsidiary Group 
composed of representatives of Australia, Brazil, 
the Soviet Union, Syria, and the United States 
was dispatched to Yannina, where it arrived on 
July 14, expecting to spend several days in collect- 
ing information before a formal investigation by 
the Group asa whole. Colonel Iatrou, of the Greek 
Liaison Staff, informed the team that latest in- 
telligence reports indicated that a guerrilla force 
of 2,500 had crossed the frontier from Albania 
along the Aous, destroying the Bourzani bridge, 
and had attacked and captured Konitsa and were 
advancing toward Yannina. They were unusually 
well supplied. 

On July 14 the representative of Greece to the 
United Nations, Ambassador Dendramis, notified 
the Secretary-General of the incident, repeating 
the charges which had been made, indicating that 
units of “an International Brigade of irregulars 
and communists” had taken part in the Konitsa in- 
cident and stating that “leading persons of the 
Communist Party of Greece are also in Albania as 
well as in Yugoslavia for the purpose of forming a 


“U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/PV/90, pp. 4-29. For summary, 
see the draft report, dated Sept. 2, 1947; U.N. doc. S/AC.4/ 
SG/W.6. 

"U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/98. 

"U.N. doc. 8/416. 

"U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG.1/PV/1, pp. 3-4, 7-12, 13-16. 

* See especially U.N. docs. 8/434; S/AC.4/287. 
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rebel ‘Government’, and eventually transferrj 
its seat to the district against which the offensiyg 
is being launched.” Thus, conditions in north. 
ern Greece were becoming “drastically more seri. 
ous”, and the Greek Representative requested “the 
members of the Security Council that they do 
everything possible to hasten action on the rego. 
lution now before the Security Council to give ef. 
fect to the recommendation of this Commission” 
It was also suggested that after a decision had 
been taken on the Resolution the Council could 
“consider whether further decisions” might “be 
necessary in the light of the present serious devel- 
opment”. 

Procedure and inwestigation. The Subsidiary 
Group’s five-man team began its investigation of 
the Konitsa incident at Yannina on July 4 
After hearing Colonel Iatrou of the Greek Liaison 
Staff, the team heard a pilot and observer of the 
Greek air force which had made five flights over 
the guerrillas’ formations on July 13. The wit- 
nesses declared that many guerrillas wore peculiar 
uniforms of blue coats, reddish shirts, and black 
trousers and apparently were very highly trained. 
Since the security of members of the team could 
not be guaranteed by the Greek Army, the Soviet 
Representative, Mr. Kasparov, insisted that the 
team remain in Yannina and visit the Bourzani 
bridge the next day.” 

While the Subsidiary Group was apparently un- 
able to substantiate the Greek charges as to the 
participation of an alleged international brigade 
in the incidents of July 11-12 in the Konitsa area, 
it gathered an impressive amount of evidence as 
to Albanian complicity in the Konitsa incident* 
The team held seven meetings from July 14 to 
July 16 at Yannina, heard six witnesses and & 
general survey by a member of the Greek Liaison 
Staff, and recommended that the Subsidiary 
Group as a whole make an investigation of the 
incident, using Yannina as a base. The general 
survey of the operations described the incident as 
an attempt at invading Greece from Albania, 
launched on July 12 by a force of about 3,000 men 
who crossed the frontier from a point south of 
Keskoviki and penetrated Greek territory between 
the Mertzani bridge and Height Maria (1634) 
near Prosilion along a front 10 kilometers wide. 

Witnesses. Four principal witnesses were heard 
by the team at Yannina between July 14 and July 
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16. A peasant, Konstantinos Dimopoulos, de- 
ared that he had seen four groups, each composed 
yf about 50 guerrillas, crossing from Mertzani 


(Albania) into Greece near Kalovryssi on the 


morning of July 12. He also testified that be- 
tween July 1 and 11 an average of five vehicles 
ysed to come each night from Permit and Lesko- 
iki in Albania to Mertzani on the frontier.” 
Sergeant Psichoios testified that on Saturday 
morning, July 12, he had seen about 10 columns 
each of between 50 and 100 men crossing into 
Greece from Albania near Prosilion; he had ob- 
grved the movement from Lithari Height.1 Maj. 
Andreas Rondoyannis declared that throughout 
Friday, July 11, he had observed movements in 
which about 500 persons were involved between 
Radat (Albania) and Prosilion (Greece) and that 
he observed these people crossing the frontier. 
Asked for details, Rondoyannis said: 


“T told you that people moving there were about 
500. These people were actually moving and cross- 
ing, going and coming back. They were not in 
one column so that they could be counted. They 
were continuously coming and going back, and we 
estimated that they numbered about 500. I saw 
them coming and even asked for the help of the 
artillery but they refused because the border was 
near and they wished to avoid creating an incident. 
When I state that I did not see them crossing the 
border, I mean that I did not see them at the main 
border. But at the small border between Radat 
and Prosilion, I saw these people cross.” ? 

The next morning two large-scale attacks were 
launched by the guerrillas on the Greek post at 
Kavasila and adjoining Kavasila, in which an 
estimated 3,000 guerrillas were involved. Iosif 
Panayioutou, a farmer, said that on July 10 and 
11 he had noticed a larger than usual number of 
vehicles approaching the Albanian frontier post 
at Mertzani and that on Friday, July 11, seven 
cars unloaded a number of cases at this point. 
On July 12 he saw about 1,000 uniformed and 
un-uniformed persons approaching Mertzani from 
within Albanian territory. 

The Subsidiary Group visited the zone of opera- 
tions on July 18 and heard three witnesses. Seven 
meetings were held in Yannina and five witnesses 
were heard. One of these, Theoharis Koukis, 
testified on July 19 that he had been abducted into 
Albania on April 10, 1947; that he was sent to 
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Tirana, where he was held prisoner for 23 days; 
and that he was then incorporated into a band 
and sent to Konitsa, where the band received 
weapons and clothing, including English boots 
from Unrra. He was given an English rifle with 
45 cartridges. Coming into Greece, Koukis was 
attached to the first company under Kapetan 
Tsouknidis of the Epirus headquarters of Petritis. 
His company entered Greek territory near Prosil- 
ion on July 12, and he escaped. The witness de- 
clared that before crossing into Greece Kapetan 
Ypsilantis said: “We are going to attack, and we 
are only going to see backs in front of us.” Yopsi- 
lantis said that the guerrillas were going to “re- 
ceive reinforcements, and that foreign brigades 
were going to arrive and that we were going to es- 
tablish a free government”. Ypsilantis further 
told the band that “the International Brigade were 
the partisan troops who fought during the occupa- 
tion”, He added that “when we did have a free 
government that government would be supported 
by all the other Balkan States; and moreover, 
when that Government was established it would 
break the ribs of the actual Government in 
Greece.”* He estimated the numbers at about 
2,500. 

Simitrios Lakkas, a farmer who had been re- 
cruited forcibly into the guerrillas on April 23, 
testified that on June 20 his band crossed into 
Yugoslavia, remained 10 days, received supplies 
of arms and clothing, and then went into Albania 
at Radat. Lakkas also testified that Ypsilantis 
made a speech declaring that they were going to 
attack and form a free Greek Government and in- 
dicated that a foreign brigade would support them. 
He deserted the band because the group had been 
“betrayed”. He estimated the bands at about 2,000 
members, although the number may have been 
much smaller. Altogether he spent two days and 
two nights in Albania. Dimitrios Repas said 
that he belonged to the band of Paleologos, which 
crossed from Greece into Albania on July 10 and 
stopped in a forest, where the Albanian soldiers 
distributed hand grenades and other supplies. 


” U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG.1/PV/3, pp. 2-14. 

*U.N. doe. S/AC.4/8G.1/PV/5, pp. 3-5. 

* Ibid., pp. 6-12. 

* Tbid., pp. 12-18. 

*U.N. doc. S/AC.4/8G/PV/65, pp. 2-15. 

°U.N. docs. 8/AC.4/SG/PV/66, pp. 3-31; S/AC.4/8G/ 
PV/71, pp. 4-8. 
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His battalion entered Greek territory near Pro- 
silion on July 12, and he was able to desert. Many 
of the Andartes spoke a Slav language, and all 
wounded were taken to Albania for treatment. He 
quoted Ypsilantis as saying that “two volunteer 
foreign brigades will come behind us and then we 
will form a free Government”. Albanian soldiers 
kept saying that they would also come and help 
the Andartes.* Efthimios Velkos also belonged to 
the band of Paleologos and declared that his band 
had crossed into Yugoslavia in June, where they 
were given rifles, light machine guns, mortar am- 
munition, and clothing. In the beginning of July 
the band went into Albania and was given addi- 
tional ammunition, including grenades, by Al- 
banian soldiers. Later, he said, they crossed into 
Greece, were shelled by Greek artillery, and re- 
turned to Albania. On the same day, however, 
the band again crossed into Greece and reached 
Kato Soudhena, where they were attacked by air- 
planes. His battalion was obliged to withdraw 
the next day, and he was taken prisoner.’ Gika 
Kleoniki declared that from her village of Iliorachi 
on July 12 she saw many groups of guerrillas com- 
ing from Bania Kukes (Albania) and going to- 
wards Skordili into Greece. She estimated them 
at about 1,000 men, many of whom were Albanians 
and other foreigners.*® 

On July 21 the Subsidiary Group traveled north 
from Yannina for seven hours by bus and mule to 
visit the Greek-Albanian frontier where the inci- 
dents were alleged to have taken place. On the 
height of Lithari, overlooking the frontier and the 
Sarantoporos River, the Subsidiary Group heard 
witnesses who took part in the operations of July 
12-13. Capt. Christoforos Bougeris, who com- 
manded the company on Lithari on July 12-13, 
told the Group that on July 12 he saw columns 
of guerrillas cross from Albania into Greece. The 


* U.N. doc. S/AC.4/SG/PV/67, pp. 22-26. 

"U.N. docs. S/AC.4/SG/PV/69, pp. 6-10; S/AC.4/8G/ 
PV/70, pp. 12-20. 

*U.N, doc. S/AC.4/8G/PV/67, pp. 5-22. 

* U.N. doc. S/AC.4/8G/110, pp. 6-10. 

* Ibid., pp. 10-14. 

™ Ibid., pp. 1-3. 

* Ibid., pp. 16-18. 

* Ibid., pp. 18-20. 

* Tbid., pp. 20-23. 

*U.N. docs. §8/AC.4/SG/PV/71, pp. 9-26; 8/AC.4/SG/ 
PV/72, pp. 1-24. 
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next morning he saw guerrillas returning into Al. 
bania, one group having four loaded animals which 
he thought carried wounded. Bougeris said the 
guerrillas brought with them into Greece sufficient 
ammunition for an expedition deep into the in 
terior of the country. He saw whole columns of 
animals loaded with munitions.? His testimony 
was confirmed by Sergeant Psichoios.”° 

At the Bourzani bridge, west of Konitsa, Capt, 
Marius Marniakis described how guerrillas at 
tacked the bridge on July 12 and captured it o 
July 13. He indicated that the guerrillas tried 
to destroy the bridge but only damaged it, and it 
was recaptured on July 16." 

On the roadside a few miles from the bridg 
the Subsidiary Group, despite the protest of the 
Soviet Representative that it was a violation of 
Greek sovereignty, examined three witnessg 
picked up at random. One of these, Stratos Har 
tis, a shepherd of Mazo, said that there was fight 
ing in the whole area on July 13 and that the guer 










































rillas, about 3,000, had killed and looted. Nike} 2. 
laos Beldikitios, a 14-year-old boy, said that hf SU>s! 
heard sounds of fighting for two or three dayg 80, th 
about July 12, and that Albanians were mixelg '4d 
among the Greek guerrillas who passed througif ito ° 
the village.* Stefanidis Panayiotis, who way Mace 
called from a field near the bridge, heard but didf nesses 
not see the fighting at the bridge. From his vilf #bout 
lage, for days before the actual fighting, he sanj that t 
many cars in Albania drive up to the border ani} heavy 
leave again after about half an hour. After th into / 
fighting he did not see any more cars." test fic 
Apostolos Lotos, a farmer, testified on July #f Voion 
at Yannina that he had noticed the going and com in Alk 
ing of trucks from Leskovik to Mertzani and will he obs 
his own eyes observed two cars which arrived aj Munit: 
Friday evening, July 11. They kept arriving Witnes 
“during the whole night up to Saturday morning] of tru 
There were several columns of cars that went by to the 
they were composed each of 10 to 15 cars and the that tk 
stopped on the way.” * ‘| betwee 
On July 24 the Subsidiary Group heard tw ll-13. 
more witnesses on the Konitsa incidents. One 0 eight t 
these, Ioannis Giovakis, declared that he was firmed 
member of a guerrilla battalion of from 300 M people 
820, including 15 women, which crossed from taken ; 
Gramos, Greece, into Albania on the night of Julf declare 
10. Hespent July 12 in an Albanian village neg ers hac 
the frontier, believed to be Radat. The néMsist th 
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morning, July 13, his battalion crossed into Greece 
and fought an all-day battle in the hills, after 
which they advanced again. On July 14 he man- 
aged to surrender to the Greek Army. He said 
that there were some 43 Slavo-Macedonians in his 
battalion at Gramos. He had heard that about 
eight to nine battalions, about 1,000 men, crossed 
back into Greece from Albania on the week end of 
July 12-13. Before they left Albania, according 
to Giovakis, his Commander told them that they 
soon would receive the help of 70,000 men from 
the Allied Armies, although he had heard nothing 
of an international brigade. Ten of his comrades, 
wounded on July 13, were evacuated into Albania.” 
An Army private told the Subsidiary Group that 
on July 13, while traveling from Konitsa toward 
Yannina, he and four others were. captured near 
Bourzani bridge and saw three or four men who 
looked like foreigners and spoke a foreign lan- 
guage. 

In a summary report of the evideace by the 
Subsidiary Group to the Commission," dated July 
80, the Subsidiary Group stated that two witnesses 
had declared that guerrilla bands, which had gone 
into Yugoslavia in June, had crossed into Greek 
Macedonia and Albania about July 1. Six wit- 
nesses testified that their bands entered Albania 
about July 9-10, escorted by Albanian soldiers, 
that they entered Greece from Albania, meeting 
heavy Greek artillery fire, and that they withdrew 
into Albania on July 12. Three Greek soldiers 
testified that their bands (Khassia, Vermion, and 
Voion) received arms, grenades, food, and clothing 
in Albania. A Greek Army officer indicated that 
he observed columns of animals loaded with am- 
munition coming from Albania into Greece. Four 
witnesses stated that they had seen small convoys 


ing) Of trucks, mules, and cars coming from Albania 


to the Greek border. Seven guerrillas testified 
that their bands crossed into Greece from Albania 
between Mali Kaminikut and Mertzani on July 
11-13. Five Greek soldiers who observed about 
tight to nine battalions crossing the frontier con- 
firmed this testimony, as did five civilians. Four 
people testified that the guerrilla wounded were 
taken into Albania for treatment. Six guerrillas 
declared that prior to the invasion guerrilla lead- 


em ers had stated that “foreign brigades” would as- 


sist them and that they would establish a “free 
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government”. Nine people testified as to the use 
of Albanian and Slavic languages among the guer- 
rillas, and two declared that some guerrillas wore 
uniforms similar to those employed in the Al- 
banian Army. 


Albanian Complaints Against Greece 


The Albanian Government refused to permit 
any investigation of the Konitsa incident on Al- 
banian soil, just as it had refused to permit any 
investigation of the Sarantoporos Bania incident. 

Nevertheless, the Albanian Government per- 
sisted in charging the Greek Government with 
violations of its frontiers and urging the Security 
Council to do something about it, although at no 
time did it refer a charge to the Subsidiary Group. 
On May 22, 1947, the Albanian Government 
charged that Greek airplanes had flown over Al- 
banian territory on May 21, machine-gunning vil- 
lages.* On June 25 the Albanian Government 
called attention to no fewer than 23 alleged Greek 
provocations between May 18 and June 17, 1947.” 
On August 11 Albania charged Greece with 15 
flights by Greek military planes over the Albanian 
frontier, although this was categorically denied by 
Greece, which suggested that the charges could be 
verified easily by reference to the Subsidiary 
Group, with which Albania refused to cooperate.” 
On September 8 the Albanian Government charged 
Greece with no less than 20 violations of the Al- 
banian frontier between August 8 and August 29, 
although it called for no investigation.“ The 
Greek Government immediately denied these 
charges and declared that it considered “the appro- 
priate organ of the United Nations, i.e. the Sub- 
sidiary Group in Salonika, should be approached 
by the complaining Government with a view to 
conducting an immediate investigation on the spot. 
The Greek Government wishes to state herewith 
that any such investigation of the alleged incidents 
will be readily accepted by Greece.” Altogether 
Albania has charged some 65 violations of its 
frontier since March 1947. 


*U.N. doc. 8/AC.4/SG/PV/73, pp. 3-13. 
* U.N. docs. 8/457; S/AC.4/295. 

* U.N. doc. 8/359/Corr. 1. 

* U.N. doc. 8/890. 

* U.N. docs. 8/492, 494. 

* U.N. doc. 8/546. 

"U.N. doc. 8/556. 
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